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WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with the 


CLEVELAND 
PLAYHOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


DRAMA 
THEATRE 


LEADING TO 


MASTER OF 
ARTS DEGREE 


COURSES IN 
DIRECTION 
STAGE SPEECH 
REHEARSAL AND 
PERFORMANCE 
HISTORY OF THE 
THEATRE 
STAGECRAFT 
STAGE LIGHTING 
STAGE PRODUCTION 
THEATRE TECHNIQUE 


Practical training in acting and 
in production at the Play- 
house and in the University 
Theatre. 


Students with satisfactory un 
dergraduate preparation may 
complete requirements for de- 
gree within one year. 





Dramatic Criticism 
will be given in 1938-39 by 
WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 

dramatic critic of the 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 











FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
The GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY # IN 
CLEVELAND = OHIO 








CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Drama 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 5— AUGUST 12 


An integrated program of acting, 
direction, stage craft, voice and dic- 
tion, pantomime, make-up, fencing, 
esthetic dancing. Students appear 
in public performances. 


For bulletin, address Director 
of the Summer Session Box K 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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When writing to advertisers please mer 


announces the 
Tenth Anniversary 
of 
THE MICHIGAN 
REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Complete School of the Theatre 
1938 Summer Session 
June 24 to August 19 
For full particulars apply to 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








YALE UNIVERSITy 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA, 
Allardyce Nicoll, Chairman ; 
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HisTORY AND CRITICISM... 


Allardyce Nic! 
PLAYWRITING ... ' 
Walter Prichard Eats 
PRODUCTION 
Alexander Dex 
Frank McMully: 
STAGE SPEAKING 
Constance Weld 
SCENE DESIGN . 
Donald Oenslage 
STAGE LIGHTING ... 
S. R. McCandley 
COSTUME DESIGN 
Frank P. Beye 
Gladys Kuehne Conows 
TECHNICAL DIRECTION ... 
Edward C. (Cob, 
Arthur Wilme 


THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


Boyd Smit 


Professional Theatre training with coun 


leading to the Ph.D. and M.F.A. degree 


For catalogue, apply to 


Secretary, Department of Dram | 
University Theatre 
New Haven, Conn. 











* DRAMA: AND: THEATRE - 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13 


Stage Direction, Interpretation and Acting, Play 
writing, Stage Craft, Community and School 
Drama, Lighting, Make-up, History of Costume 


Phonetics and Public Speaking 
THEATRE PRACTICE IN 
THE CORNELL SUMMER THEATRE 
For Summer Session Bulletin, or for 
Graduate School Bulletin on Advanced Degrees 


Address: Director of the Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 











STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Summer Program of Speech and 
Drama 


Regular University Quarter, June 23— September 3 


Elisabeth Lee Buckingham 


Thomas Wood Stevens 
Leland Chapin 


Gordon Lange 
Waldemar Johansen Virgil Anderson 
Helen Green H. Miles Heberer 


FEATURING AMERICAN DRAMA 
Production of four important American plays in two 
new theatres 
A coordinated program of courses in acting, direct 
ing, stage technique, costuming, make-up; voice 
speech correction extemporaneous speeking ar 
gumentation, oral interpretation 
Special lectures on American drama, recitals, ex- 
hibits, play readings, Maxwell Anderson verse 
drama contest 
Address the Secretary, Division of Speech and 
Drama, Stanford University, California. 








BENNINGTON 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Offers training in September 1938 


Acting for men June 19% 
DIRECTING Francis Fergus 
TECHNIQUE of ACTING Marion Crown 
MOVEMENT for the THEATRE Martha Hil 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE Harold Gay 
DESIGN Arch Lautew 
SPEECH for the STAGE To be announced 


SECOND WINTER TOUR PLANNED 


Write for Folder 


BENNINGTON THEATRE STUDI 
Bennington, Vermont 


D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
4 Professional School with University Prestigt 











© Professional Training; Acting Technique; 

Producing Experience; Public Perform- 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma . 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes 


Semester Openings September and February 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 403 — 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, 
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MOHAWK DRAMA FESTIVAL § 
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CHARLES D. COBURN, Director 


Eight Weeks: July 5 to August 27, 1938 
Practical Professional Theatre Training: 
Institute students work and perform with Mr. 
Coburn, guest sters and a distinguished supporting 
company in the Festival's seven great pleys under an 
unusual, coordinated plan — weekly program in- 
cludes 18 hours seminer work and 30 hours practical 
experience in acting and stage crafts. 

Sponsored by Union College 

CERTIFICATES GRANTED 
Salaried Positions for Superior Graduates 
Complete Tuition for 8 Weeks: $120 

Festival's Outdoor Theatre, on Union's besutiful 
-ampus, is only an hour from Saratoga Spe, Lake 
George Berkshire Music and Bennington Dance 











Festivels 


Apply: Registrar, Institute of the Theatre 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 














CENTRAL CITY 
OPERA HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


announces its 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 
PLAY FESTIVAL 


in honor of Colorado Pioneers 


July 16-August 1, 1938 


Robert Edmund Jones 


will design and produce 


Ruy Blas 
by Victor Hugo 
translated and adapted by Brian Hooker) 
RICHARD ALDRICH 
Associate Producer 

All Colorado’s scenic highways lead 
to Central City, whose fabulous mines 
caused the Gold Rush of 1859. 


Accommodations may be reserved at 
the historic Teller House, owned and 
operated by the Association. 


For information address 


1624 Tremont Place, Denver, Colorado 











shen SWEDEN! 





Vittskivle Castle, built rgs1 


Magnificent chateaux with moats and ex- 
quisite gardens, the homes of noble families 
—Visingso Island and the old Brahe Church 
where the bridal crown reveals the touching 
story of Royal romance—the massive medie- 
val strongholds of Vadstena and Gripsholm 
—the beautiful Canal and Lake Country— 
these changing scenes of peaceful charm 
and fascinating beauty are high spots on the 
ideal motor tour of Sweden. 

Be sure of a perfect summer, book early. 

Sweden is the gateway to the Scandina- 
vian wonderlands and the fascinating Bal- 
tic region. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
York in Swedish linersin eight luxurious days. 





The Three Weeks Applied Arts 
Course—in English—a valuable 
asset to Art Teachers—begins in 
Stockholm July 30th. Full infor- 


mation on request. 


An Exhibition of Contemporary 
Swedish Art will be held July 
and August in Stockholm. 











Ask your travel agent or us for our neu 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 
vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 

Please mention Department TA, 


SWEDISH TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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~ 10:33 PER DAY 


is all you pay 
FOR 
31-DAY 
MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE TO ITALY 


$320 Minimum Tourist Rate 


(taxes extra) 


S. 8S. ROMA 
Leaving New York April 22 


SEE Full Page Announcement in this issue 


GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 


WwW 
MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of Drame Department 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Heed of Drama Department 


The school operates its own theatre and has @ 
highly trained professional faculty 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 


The courses ere so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in acting, production or design 


Limited number of applications accepted 
For descriptive matter eddress 
Secretary, the Goodman Theatre 


Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ilinois 





DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE 
INC. 


Qere by members of the Dram- 
atists Guild of the Authors’ League 
of America. 


Executive Director 
BARRETT H. CLARK 


«* 
Latest Titles for 
Non-professional 
Production 





Barchester Towers 
by Thomas Job (paper, 75c) 


The Feast of Ortolans 


A new one-act play by Maxwell 
Anderson (paper, 35c) 


The Prince and the 
Pauper 
A delightful new play for chil- 
dren by Charlotte B. Chorpen- 
ning (paper, 50c) 


Radio Rescue 
A new and original play for young 
people by Charlotte B. Chorpen- 
ning (paper, 50c) 











Seven Sisters 
First Lady 
Boy Meets Girl 
To Quito and Back 
Three Men On a Horse 
The Ghost of Yankee Doodle 


Stage Door 
Excursion 


Recent Releases 


In Old Kentucky The Petrified Forest 
Yellow Jack And Now Goodbye 


Aged 26 Daughters of Atreus 
Dead End The Green Pastures 
Dodsworth | Want 4 Policeman 
Ethan Frome Seen but Not Heard 
Penny Wise The Wolves 

Class of "29 Winterset 

The White Sister No More Peace 

Tide Rising The Unchastened Woman 


For Future Release 


Having Wonderful Time Brother Rat 


The Women Room Service 
Of Mice and Men Susan and God 
You Can't Take It With You 
Father Malachy'’s Miracle 


Send for new 72-page catalogue, 
free on application 


Dramatists Play Service 
6 E. 39th St., New York City 
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TORE SEGELSKE of the National Theatre in Oslo adds a Norwegian study 
of Ibsen’s Nora to the American and French portrayals recently printed here. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE FESTIVAL SPIRIT — MORE 
ABOUT THE COFFEE BILL — AN 
EXAMPLE FROM SWEDEN 


HE FESTIVAL spirit grows by what it 


feeds on. Plant a festival in Austria - 


and two grow in England. Plant a theatre 
festival in Colorado and theatre festivals 
spring up from the Mohawk Valley to the 
California coast. Moreover, what is hap- 
pening in Central City, Colorado, fur- 
nishes a good example of how the festival 
spirit thrives and spreads even within 
the limits of its own field. The events of 
this seventh annual festival will still 
centre around the play — Robert Ed- 
mond Jones’ production, in the beautiful 
little Opera House, of Brian Hooker’s 
adaptation of Victor Hugo’s Ruy Bias. 
But there is more than that. The famous 
old hotel, the Teller House, is being 
‘done over’ for the better reception of 
guests. The ‘livery stable’ across the 
street is ready for Lloyd Shaw and his 
dancers, who will show pioneer western 
dances. There will be an old-time miners’ 
Rock Drilling Contest, such as was al- 
ways a major attraction of any festival 
in the Gold Rush era. And to round out 
the program, there will be a Welsh chorus 
singing hymns and secular tunes under 


the skilled direction of Charles Wynfield 








SPARKS FLEW from Waiting for 
Lefty, Bury the Dead and The Cradle 
Will Rock, enough to fire the imagi- 
nations of all those people on the 
look-out for vital left-wing drama. 
The New Theatre League, which 
other years gave prizes to those 
plays, voted last year’s award to 
Plant in the Sun, a one-act play by 
Ben Bengal. In its performance by 
an American Theatre Council group 
on Sunday nights at the Mercury 
Theatre, Piant in the Sun is giving 
off the same glow of excitement and 
sincerity as its predecessors, enriched 
by the added boon of labor drama’s 
latest friend, a sense of humor. 
cs 

STEPHEN SPENDER has com- 
pleted after three years of work his 
first poetic drama, The Death of a 
Fudge. The play describes the trag- 
edy overtaking a liberal judge who 
refuses to alter his ideals of justice. 
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MICHEL SAINT-DENIS had six 
weeks in which to rehearse The 
Three Sisters when he was preparing 
it as the third offering of John Giel- 
gud’s season in London. The extra 
time, twice as much as is usually 
allotted for rehearsal along Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and Broadway, was 
not the only unusual element con- 
tributing to the success of the pro- 
duction now showing at the Queen’s. 
Saint-Denis said during rehearsals 
that Gielgud’s efforts to build up a 
permanent company had already 
borne fruit. The actors, who had 
worked together for months, ‘were 
well accustomed to one another’s 
methods and in consequence easy 
to handle’. When the play opened 
on January 28 the critics were loud 
in praise of the ensemble achieved. 
‘An all-star cast in a no-star play,’ 
Ivor Brown called it. Desmond Mac- 
Carthy said of the first night ova- 
tion: ‘The curtain rose, fell, and rose 
again seven times revealing the ac- 
tors in line. . . . Prolonged ap- 
plause did not gradually eliminate 
the players of smaller parts, leaving 
the principals to acknowledge alone 
the then redoubled cheers. We did 
not want to discriminate; we had no 
favourites. It was the performance, 
the play, that had so delighted us; 
and to that it seemed, everyone on 
the stage had at one moment or 
another contributed something in- 
dispensable.’ 
ee 

FOR THE first time in its two and 
a half centuries of existence the 
Comédie Frangaise had France’s 
leading Church dignitaries among its 
visitors recently. When Cardinal 
Verdier, Archbishop of Paris, agreed 
to accompany the Papal Nuncio and 
the Bishop of Versailles to a long 
awaited anniversary performance of 
Esther, Racine’s great religious play, 
he added: ‘I hope I am less severe 
than Bossuet. I deeply admire 
Racine and Moliére. I shall attend.’ 
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Douglas. Together, such a schedule of 
events, in the mining town that time has 
passed by, should remake its golden age. 


hag of the Coffee-Pepper and 
the Sirovich Bills, both proposing 
government support of the arts, includ- 
ing the theatre, has done considerable 
service to the cause of art in America. 
Argument by advocates and opponents, 
both violent in their expression, has 
stimulated public thought on the subject 
to a new high point. Moreover, so far 
as the theatre at least is concerned, it 
has divided the opponents of the bills 
into two camps: those who do not con- 
sider the arts of enough importance in 
national life to warrant government at- 
tention, and those who consider them of 
such vital importance that they are un- 
willing to accept as a foundation for 
future action these bills which seem un- 
sound, undemocratic and even dangerous 
to the arts they propose to serve. 

Such a division puts upon the latter 
group the responsibility of stating the 
basis of some plan that is better than the 
one now in hand. In this connection it is 
pertinent to note what is happening in 
other countries. All over Europe today, 
and especially in the democratic coun- 
tries, the advantages of government- 
supported theatres are recognized, and 
various progressive plans are being tried 
out and adopted. None of these begins 
either with bricks and mortar in the 
shape of new national theatre buildings, 
or with unemployment relief. Every 
one of them takes for granted that a 
government-supported theatre belongs 
to the people; that it must present to the 
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greatest possible number of those who 
pay taxes for its support the best and 
greatest possible return in theatrical fare. 
Almost everywhere, a national audience 
organization served by touring compa- 
nies from theatres that have proved their 
worth and their standards forms the 
basis of government-subsidized theatre 
plans. Prices well within the reach of the 
average workman are an essential fea- 
ture and in many cases, especially in the 
newer enterprises, this feature is supple- 
mented by support, in one form or an- 
other, of workers’ theatre organizations, 
both because they provide social release 
to the players and because they raise the 
level of audience appreciation. 


F geess form of indirect governmentsub- 
sidy, which is aimed at encouraging 
commercial managers to produce the best 
type of play, has been evolved and put 
into practice in Sweden. At the close of 
the theatrical season the year’s offering 
of each theatre management is reviewed 
by a special committee representing the 
municipality, the arts and the public. 
A management which has, in the opinion 
of this committee, produced the finest 
of theatrical fare during the year receives 
as an award the full amount of money 
he has paid out during the period in 
question in taxes on tickets. With these 
remitted taxes in hand, the manager can 
start his next season with security and 
renewed faith in the best theatre. 
AN IMPORTANT part of the report made 
by the committee studying Equity 
conditions is concerned with unemploy- 
ment, and the records show almost 70% 


THE PLAYERS is celebrating its 
fiftieth birthday this year. Ever 
since Edwin Booth conceived his 
idea of a club not only for actors but 
for congenial spirits in other profes- 
sions, his house on Gramercy Park 
has been the meeting ground for 
actors, playwrights, poets, artists, 
musicians. The host has been for 
many years absent in the flesh but 
ever present in the spirit. His room 
at the top of the house, the one in 
which he died, is still his room. The 
library, originally his own, has been 
enlarged and increased until it is 
now one of the chief theatre col- 
lections in the city. It is highly ap- 
propriate that The Players should 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary by 
staging a series of scenes from the 
roles in which Booth achieved his 
greatest fame. 


THE MERCURY in New York has 
another innovation to its credit. For 
the first time in professional theatre 
history a complete performance of a 
play is to be recorded. Columbia is 
busy making the six or eight double 
disks which will immortalize the 
whole of Caesar as now performed 
by the Mercury Theatre company. 
The records will take about 45 min- 
utes to run off and will contain the 
whole show, not merely the set 
speeches of one or two principals, 
which is all that has usually been 
recorded in the past. Everything 
audible in the Mercury Caesar will 
be included — music, offstage noises, 
the sounds of the mob, the conversa- 
tion of minor characters as well as 
the set pieces of the play. At the 
same time a plan is on foot to make a 
film for release to schools and edu- 
cational institutions. The prompt 
copy of the acting version, prepared 
by Orson Welles, will be published by 
the Todd Press in the fall. Alto- 
gether it may safely be said that 
Caesar inthe Mercury-Welles-House- 
man version is to be on the record. 
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COLOR MOVIES, suggests Robert 
Edmond Jones, in The New York 
Times, ‘may quite conceivably turn 
out to be the art form of tomorrow’. 
Now that the Technicolor process 
has reached a state of high mechani- 
cal development, the most imme- 
diate problem which faces producers 
of colored films is an aesthetic one. 
‘Color on the screen is unlike any 
other color we have ever seen before. 
It does not belong to the categories 
of color in Nature or in painting and 
it does not obey the rules of black- 
and-white picture-making. A new 
element is added. The color moves! 
. . « Color on the screen interests 
us, not by its harmony, but by its 
progression from harmony to har- 
mony. This movement, this progres- 
sion of color on the screen, is in itself 
an utterly new visual experience, 
full of wonder. The color flows from 
sequence to sequence like a kind of 
visual music and it affects our 
emotions precisely as music affects 
them.’ In the presence of so brilliant 
an exponent, we may feel justified in 
catching some of his excitement at 
the prospects opening up for this 
new art form. 
* 

FRANCOIS MAURIAC, the cele- 
brated novelist whose first play 
Asmodée is delighting some Parisian 
theatregoers and bewildering others, 
is credited with this discerning re- 
mark: ‘Today, with very few ex- 
ceptions, French dramas persist in 
making one of two mistakes. Either 
they reproduce faithfully the exter- 
nal side of life or else they indulge 
in the affectations and ornaments of 
a fantasy that is falsely poetic and 
dragged in. I have learned how diffi- 
cult it is to avoid these two dangers, 
especially when one does not have 
the genius of Giraudoux or the satire 
of Bourdet. . . . But I know now in 
which direction I intend to move, 
for the theatre rises from truth to 
poetry, not from poetry to truth.’ 
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of Equity members or former members 
out of work. In the face of this condition 
it is not surprising to find Equity, as an 
actors’ labor union, the strongest ad- 
vocate for the continuance of the Federal 
Theatre Project, and to see the emphasis 
placed upon efforts to fill up the Equity 
treasuries by securing new members and 
new sources of revenue such as those to 
be derived from special ‘easy payment’ 
arrangements for WPA actors, stringent 
regulations concerning foreigners and 
fees required of amateur players in any 
company where a professional appears. 
As a labor union matching its strength 
and its numbers with others like the 
Screen Actors’ Guild that threaten its 
position, such a course is inevitable. But 
what does membership in Equity mean 
to the theatre when you balance this 
report of 70% unemployment among 
Equity members against the complaint 
that Hollywood has stolen all good actors 
and made it almost impossible to cast 
plays successfully on Broadway? What 
are these thousands of Equity members 
who cannot be cast? Would there be such 
a problem in Poland, for example, where 
every applicant for membership in the 
Actors’ Union must first go through a 
course of training and pass a players’ 
test before a board of actors and produc- 
ers? Are the unemployed 70% of Equity 
members really actors? 


A GIOCONDA, Francesca da Rimini, 
La citt2 morta—these are the 
theatre’s living heritage from Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, the Italian warrior-poet- 
dramatist who died (March 1) leaving 
the world much that will be remembered. 
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FIESTA IN GUATEMALA 
A village street before and during festivities, painted by Claude Marks. 
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Hawkers’ booths fill the fore- 
ground in the painting of the 
church entrance by Claude 
Marks, English artist and stage . 
designer. Indians on their way ; 
to burn candles before the lace- 
decked effigy of Christ pause to 
haggle over bright-colored toys. 
: 
F 
' 
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The Mayan Indian boy has out- 
fitted himself for the Fiesta in a 
black suit embroidered with 
mauve and pale blue designs. He 
is bringing alorig a leopard mask 
to frighten the other merrymak- 
ers who will appear as bulls, 
reindeer, wild lions and monkeys. 
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Fresh Fields 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HE LITTLE town of Grovers Corners, New Hampshire, seems to 

have taken possession of the City of New York in Thornton 
Wilder’s version of its story (Our Town) quite as firmly as the ranches 
of southern California moved in with John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and 
Men. This month the railroad that connects the east and the west 
coasts asks for and gets right of way, in Robert Ardrey’s Casey Fones. 
So, three times this year, it is American playwrights, new — or almost 
new — to the theatre, who lengthen the schedule of dramas worth 
seeing and of slices of American life worth knowing and talking about. 
Except for the fact that the martyrdom of Thomas Becket is not 
American material, this list of playwrights might well lead off with the 
name of the distinguished poet, T. S. Eliot, whose Murder in the 
Cathedral has come across the water with the splendid cast, headed by 
Robert Speaight, that has shown the drama more than six hundred 
times in England. Of Mr. Eliot’s play, more later on. 

There are people, many of them, who say that life on the ranches is 
far less bitter and brutal than Of Mice and Men suggests, and who tell 
long tales of happy associations there. There are plenty to say that life 
in New England small towns is not as replete with peace and compas- 
sion and brotherly love as Mr. Wilder would lead you to believe, and 
who can bolster their judgment with sound fact. And as for working on 
the railroad — the good and bad of that occupation is obvious sub- 
stance for difference of opinion. All of which emphasizes the fact, in- 
creasingly evident during the last few years, that American play- 
wrights are searching out fresh stuff that belongs intrinsically to the 
realm of conflict which is the theatre, and that producers are no longer 
afraid of a story that does not begin in the Bronx and end on Park 
Avenue. All of which, again, substantiates the fact that John Stein- 
beck, Thornton Wilder, Robert Ardrey, having used an artist’s 
privilege of selecting and arranging the material they choose to present 
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in a play, have given their plays vitality and impact enough to make 
other people care enough about them to question or to support their 
validity. When playwrights can do that, the theatre is doing its job. 

It is the Group Theatre, still enjoying success with Clifford Odets’ 
Golden Boy, that presents Casey Fones, directed by one of the Group’s 
most versatile and talented actor-directors, Elia Kazan. The settings 
are by Mordecai Gorelik, and something of what is most alive in 
Casey Fones must be credited to Gorelik’s designs. The one on which 
the curtain first opens — and which comes back over and over again 
like a chorus — shows the locomotive cab of a Chicago-bound train at 
night, with the engineer and fireman in their places. The black mass 
crosses the entire field of the stage; it is realistic to the last degree — to 
the sound and the movement, the coal (from Burns Brothers, the pro- 
gram tells you), the smoke, and even, from time to time, the steam 
issuing from over the wheels. How anything that seems so close to the 
real thing can be so theatrical and so beautiful remains a stage design- 
er’s and a painter’s secret. Perhaps it is the angle at which it is set, the 
focus of the stage light or our memories of all the wonderful things 
those great engines can do. Certain it is that that setting establishes at 
once the dramatic mood of the play; and every time it reappears, it 
recreates the mood, sharpened by the progress of the story. Gorelik’s 
other designs, especially that of the roundhouse, are excellent too, 
although the locomotive overshadows them. 

Casey Jones, the engineer, is the story’s hero. He takes his fiftieth- 
birthday test the day after the play opens, but he remembers little of 
the life he has lived during that half-century except what has been 
lived on and for the railroad. Because there is a fast train to St. Louis 
that he wants to take out on a first run, he hardly remembers that his 
father and mother are coming up from a distant town to spend his 
birthday with him. It means little to him that his daughter has planned 
a celebration. It meant little to him when his wife died some years ago. 
Casey Jones wanted to be a fine engineer in the service of a fine rail- 
road. This he has accomplished. But the lights that speed these new 
trains safely on their fast way are too strong for his eyes. He thinks he 
sees a train flagged one night when there is no one there, and the next 
night he misses seeing a flag-man on the track. 

So Casey’s days as an engineer were over, and he would have been 
relegated to the telegraph office of a town where trains did not stop 
as they sped by, if he had not suddenly realized that it was an inward 
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blindness to life, and not a mere physical impairment of vision, that 
had caught him at fifty. That is good dramatic material. Robert 
Ardrey, brought up in Chicago whose arteries are railroads, knows the 
background of his story and pictures it in clear outline, enriched but 
not cluttered with detail. He knows his people as well as his place, and 
cares for them even more. He never distorts a character or exaggerates 
an impulse to give himself the benefit of the scene. This is at once his 
virtue and his limitation as a dramatist. For a play, to be entirely 
convincing, must have not only a reality of place and of person, but an 
extension of theme that goes beyond the individual to the universal, 
something in this case outside of Casey Jones and his environment 
that makes him act, and that would make us act as he does, placed 
as he is. Although a dramatist must never seem to be an advocate, his 
play must always plead his theme for him. And Mr. Ardrey, in Casey 
ones, seems to have no basic theme. When the tale is done, the rail- 
road still looks like a better, kinder and more alluring master than life 
outside the railroad. There is nothing in sowing and reaping on the 
farm, in the bustle of cities through which the trains pass, in small- 
town quiet, as Mr. Ardrey indicates them, that seems worth an ex- 
change with life in a locomotive cab. Nor does Casey Jones himself, for 
all Charles Bickford’s fine performance, seem to have much within 
himself that a richer life could serve. We should feel keenly about 
what Casey Jones has missed by devoting himself to his locomotive, 
but Mr. Ardrey does not make us feel that he has missed anything 
that would be worth while to Aim. And perhaps he has not. Perhaps 
Mr. Ardrey has discovered but has not yet quite learned to say what 
someone must say soon, that work well done is, for most of us, one of 
life’s chief and best rewards — work done humbly or nobly, boldly or 
passively, according to a man’s desire and capacity. If that was so for 
Casey Jones — and I believe that it was — then the end of the play 
was wrong. If that was not the case, then the character of Casey Jones 
needs more illumination, more empty depths, forecast from the begin- 
ning. Charles Bickford could easily do something about that if it 
fitted Mr. Ardrey’s intention, for he has, now, as he plays the part, 
done excellently everything that Mr. Ardrey gave him to do, making a 
portrait of a good man, without imagination, doing a worthy job well 
and paying, as life makes all men pay in one way or another, a high 
price for the pleasure. 

Casey Fones just fails of being a fine play. It seems as if it might 
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still be reworked without too much effort and become a fine play. 
Meantime, it is well worth attention as it stands, and the Group 
Theatre provides a first-rate production by a good cast. The scenes 
between Casey Jones and his young fireman (Van Heflin) are alone 
worth the price of a theatre ticket, perhaps just the single scene of the 
fight between the two and the friendly recovery, which is, as an epi- 
sode, nearly perfect in its dramatic revelation. 

It is not recorded whether Robert Ardrey wrote Casey Fones before 
or after How to Get Tough About It, another of his scripts produced by 
Guthrie McClintic. If How to Get Tough About It was the earlier play, 
then Ardrey may be said to have learned a great deal between the two 
about the techniques of the theatre. For How to Get Tough About It is 
far more conventional in writing and in thinking than Casey Fones, 
although it tells a more gracious story and makes, with its lesser 
characters, a more developed contribution. When you write of Ardrey’s 
plays, you find yourself almost automatically impelled to tell their 
story, rather than to give their theme. This may be because the plays 
continue to possess, even on the stage, many of the elements of 
narrative. 

How to Get Tough About It is the story of a young boat builder who 
has ideals about life but has no boats to build. In a cafe where he some- 
times goes for a bite to eat he meets workers from a cement factory 
that stands across the river from the house-boat where he lives. He 
meets also a little waitress who has taken some pretty heavy beatings 
from life and takes another, as the play opens, from a gangster and 
strike-breaker who carries her off and leaves her, picks her up again 
and leaves her finally, with promise of peace and contentment, if not 
much to eat, on Dan’s house-boat. Katherine Locke played the 
waitress, Myron McCormick played Dan, Kent Smith played Matt 
Grogan, and they all played well, but they made of it only a pretty 
little play in which even a strike and starvation were only half terrible, 
in which there were again some very good episodes, but again none of 
that continuity of emotion and of action interest which it takes to 
make a complete play. 


Two plays, produced within a week of each other, naturally suggest 
comparison, both in material and treatment. One is Frederick Lons- 
dale’s comedy of English week-end life, Once is Enough, with Ina 
Claire; the other, S. N. Behrman’s comedy of Long Island life, Wine of 
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HOW TO GET TOUGH ABOUT IT 


With sociological flourishes Robert Ardrey’s play charted the slow and 
painful attempt of two sensitive young people to coat their personalities 
with a protectiv e callous. Although the author hesitated to handle his script 
with the rigor he demanded of his characters, some earnest acting saved 
the play from plunging into melodrama. Katherine Locke’s performance 
as a stranded waitress had the same youthful rapture that distinguished her 
work in Having H onderful Time last year. Paired with her was Myron 
McCormick as the season’s second hero to prefer boats to business. Norris 
Houghton steadied the production greatly with a convincing waterfront set. 
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CHARLES BICKFORD drives a locomotive back to Broadway in Casey 
ones, Robert Ardrey’s study of men and engines, which is the Group 
Theatre’s second play of the season and Ardrey’s second one of the month. 
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Choice, with Leslie Banks and Claudia Morgan. Lonsdale’s play, about 
the love affairs of idlers and the way a shrewd and loving wife outwits 
a stupid and clinging ‘other woman’, you have seen a dozen times, and 
there is nothing in it to make it worth revisiting, not even Ina Claire’s 
bright playing, although it must be to her everlasting credit that she 
stays so skilfully within the part the dramatist has created for her, 
making it count wherever she can, but never stepping it up in a way to 
break the rest of the brittle plot into bits. Once is Enough is no worse 
than dozens of other plays just like it, except perhaps that it contains 
more than the usual number of those vapid women’s voices whose high 
pitch the English so often mistake for comic acting equipment because 
a great English comedienne used it to advantage. But for all plays like 
Once is Enough, once is enough. 











7 ~ 


An artist's idea of the ineffectual conclusion | of Mr. Lonsdale’s 
comedy with all of the secondary characters left hanging in mid-air 


Behrman’s comedy, as familiar in atmosphere as Lonsdale’s, is, of 
course, schemed to better purpose. Behrman always gives you obvious 
people, gathered together for obvious reasons, whom he uses to discuss 
matters that seem to Mr. Behrman worth discussing, and that usually 
are. It is a dangerous method for any playwright to use because it 
places the burden of the play on argument, where it does not belong, 
and so often permits his own characters — when they are well done — 
to force his hand in unexpected ways. Behrman himself has never used 
the method with complete success, but has often, out of the formula, 
made plays worth listening to, because of his double gift of clarifying 
dialogue and of choosing the right people as his loud-speakers. In 
Wine of Choice these gifts have not stood him in the usual good stead. 
The main point under discussion is the value of freedom of choice to 
our individual and our corporate social life. The individual is repre- 
sented by a very pretty, very dull-witted but aspiring young creature 
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whom every man loves, who photographs well, who wants money and a 
career, but never can make up her mind quite how much she wants it, 
and who lets other people move her about like a pawn on a chessboard 
(this is Claudia Morgan). The corporate social life is represented, on 
the one hand, by a young Liberal Senator from New Mexico, really a 
New Yorker and quite at home on Long Island but preferring the 
elasticity of New Mexican polls (this is Leslie Banks) and, on the 
other, by a cold-blooded young Communist (Theodore Newton). So 
far as the girl is concerned, both the author and the Theatre Guild, that 
presents the play, have stacked the cards against her. The author makes 
her a little too unsure even for a variable woman, and a little too gen- 
erally beloved even for one so beautiful and so clinging; and the Guild 
has betrayed: her by permitting Alec Woollcott to play the part of 
destiny in the shape of a Lithuanian busybody who undertakes to 
arrange her affairs and to direct her fortunes. Mr. Woollcott never 
was an actor, but the exhibition he gives in Wine of Choice is surely 
the theatre’s revenge for his years of exhibitionist dramatic criticism. 
It is so amateurish a performance as to put the rest of the acting 
completely out of focus. Mr. Behrman alone must be held responsible 
for the more serious defect which puts his excellent defense of liberal 
thinking out of focus. For while it is true that there are too many 
men about who brag that they are Communists, and who are willing 
to come as guests to any house that feeds and wines them well with- 
out accepting any responsibility for return because their ‘cause’ re- 
quires them to keep their lives free and untrammeled, and while most 
of that type are as conceited and as cocksure as this Dow Christophsen 
of Mr. Behrman’s play, it seems unfair for an author who wants to 
match the advantages of Communist and of Liberal thinking to give 
his Liberal so obnoxious a type of enemy. It weakens his argument for 
freedom of choice before the argument is made. Nothing that Leslie 
Banks can do, with a good clear speech and a driving power behind it, 
with good words, words of rich meaning to speak, can undo the dam- 
age done by this setup. The best you can say of Wine of Choice is that 
Mr. Behrman started out to do something worth while, but that he 
did not do it. 


It is just three years since T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, the 
story of the martyrdom of Thomas Becket, was first produced in the 
Cathedral at Canterbury and became almost over night one of the 
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generation’s great theatre adventures. At Canterbury the play was 
directed by E. Martin Browne, with Robert Speaight in the role of the 
Archbishop; the beauty of the poetry, the direction and the actors’ 
speech giving an integration to a fine work such as is rarely achieved. 
Ashley Dukes, director of the Mercury Theatre, London, saw the 
play at Canterbury and guessed its value not only for church presenta- 
tion but in the theatre and arranged for its London performance, again 
with Mr. Browne directing and Mr. Speaight in the leading part. 
Month after month the play filled the little London playhouse to the 
doors, filled a larger playhouse in the West End, went out into the 
provinces and played to crowds wherever it appeared. Through Mr. 
Dukes’ generosity, the play was produced in New York for a six- Hi 
weeks’ run as one of the earliest offerings of the Federal Theatre, at a | 
time when no New York dramatists of consequence would give the | 
Federal Theatre a play. Here, too, Murder in the Cathedral won 
crowded houses and high acclaim, with the production well planned to 
meet both the possibilities and the limitations of the Federal Theatre. 
How far that original performance was from the dignity and revelation 
of the English offering is evident now that the English company is 
here, speaking Mr. Eliot’s glowing dramatic poetry with a clarity, 
warmth and precision such as most of us have never heard in the 
theatre and shall probably not hear again unless this company comes 
again to give us more of it. 

It required a poet’s faith to conceive a chorus trained to such use | 


Murder in 
the Cathedral 











as Eliot makes of the Chorus of the Women of Canterbury, but his 
faith has been rewarded, and there is not a syllable of the words he has 
written for them that does not come with all its color and persuasion 
through the choric speech. | 
The Federal Theatre played the murder for melodrama and iil 
achieved their end that way. The English company play it for the con- | 
flict between the body and the spirit of Becket and the mind of the | 
world, and achieve their end —and Eliot’s end — that way. The i 
answer to the Fourth Tempter and the simplicity of the Christmas | 
sermon are Becket’s solution of his conflict. The murder itself is styl- 
ized; the satirical apology of the four Knights who commit the H 
murder is the mind of the world. This is the form the poet uses and the | 
director follows, and it is the poet’s words, supplemented by the actors’ 
speech and gesture, that are left to do their work upon the audience. 
If you have ears to hear and eyes to see, they do it. 
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‘Televised Drama So Far 


The English Scene 


ASHLEY DUKES 


HEN televised broadcasts were first made in England, not more 
Wi then two years ago, the question arose of how the receiving 
public should be named. ‘Spectators’ was not very satisfactory be- 
cause of its suggestion of a large open-air concourse. ‘Lookers-in’ 
was doubtful for the opposite reason that it carried a narrow prying 
significance. Eventually ‘viewers’ was decided upon as the most 
generally acceptable word; and ‘viewers’ the receivers of visual 
broadcasts are now called. The name is only in a limited sense official, 
but experience shows that unfamiliar words are soon accepted to 
describe new things, and this one may well survive the practical test. 

I am writing here from the standpoint of a viewer of television and 
not a transmitter — but a viewer with a decided interest in the new 
discovery as it can be applied to drama. It would seem that the tech- 
nical part of the business is still very complicated; and this not only 
from the nature of an applied invention making rapid scientific 
strides, but from the fact that even experts at the present time are 
unable to decide between the efficiency claims of the Baird and Mar- 
coni systems. What these systems essentially and scientifically depend 
upon, only the student of physics can fully understand. What the 
viewer can see is that both of them give reasonably good results at 
this early stage, and it is hard for him to tell which is being used at 
any given moment. 

Nor does the viewer know much about the technical problems of 
transmission which make the television studio so utterly unlike 
either the ordinary broadcast studio or the movie studio. These are 
only beginning to be solved, and we can expect that workers on them 
will elaborate their machinery at least as much as it has been elabo- 
rated for the transmission of the radio play, where entire batteries 
of sound effects and modulations are controlled by panels under the 
director’s hand. One glance at the television studio, or at a dressing- 
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MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 


Robert Speaight, as Thomas Becket, fearlessly raises his Cross to defy the 
ruthless demands of King Henry II’s Knights, and prepares as fearlessly to 
die. T. S. Eliot’s poetic drama, which reexamines the mediaeval conflict be- 
tween Church and State in some of the finest verse in modern English 
literature, is visiting America in a production acted by the Mercury Theatre 
of London and presented by Gilbert Miller and Ashley Dukes. Mr. Speaight 
created the role of the martyr at Canterbury in June 1935 and has played it 
more than six hundred times in a tour of the larger cities of the British Isles. 











THE ASCENT OF F6 IN NORWICH 


The poetic drama by W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood was included 
by Nugent Monck among the recent productions at the Maddermarket 
Theatre. This piercing and somewhat disillusioning examination of man’s 
most vaunted qualities has been hailed by critics as ‘the authors’ finest work 


and a milestone toward the drama of the future. Unlike The Dog Beneath the 


Skin it does not cripple the expansion of its theme by social and political 
encumbrances. The Maddermarket presentation further accentuated the 
universal character of the play by economical and stylized stage settings. 
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room where actors are being expertly made up, is enough to make a 
theatre man realize that the whole art or science is in course of be- 
coming. 

But the viewer knows that what he is seeing on the small screen 
before his eyes — its effective dimensions are still a matter of inches 
rather than feet or yards — differs essentially from what is heard in 
radio broadcast or shown on the movie screen. It is complete, instant 
and actual. Something is coming over which represents the perform- 
ance of an action, and neither the sound nor (in the ordinary sense) 
the photograph of that action. Even when television becomes colored 
and stereoscopic, as it must inevitably become — even when the 
picture presented on some larger screen is indistinguishable from 
what is normally seen by the human eye — the sense of actuality 
will be no greater than it is at this early stage and with these primitive 
receiving instruments. A Derby or a Coronation procession or a stage 
play, to name three subjects within the present scope of televised 
broadcast, can impress the viewer with the sense of being there, 
which is the vital thing. The rest is only science and development, like 
the increase of the present range of effective reception which is little 
more than 50 or 75 miles, or the decrease in the cost of the private 
receiver which is now beyond the means of more than a few tens of 
thousands in every national population. (The semi-public receiver, 
installed in an institution or store or possibly theatre, will have the 
widest appeal for some years to come.) 

This small screen, in English television, reproduces the programs 
of a branch of the British Broadcasting Corporation established on a 
hill in North London. The studios are built at one end of a derelict 
resort of the Crystal Palace type; the Alexandra Palace is its actual 
designation. Television waves proceed best in straight lines, hence the 
lofty situation that has been selected and the improved reception 
observed on other heights or in such tall buildings as exist in the 
British capital. Most people know that British broadcasting is 
independent of advertisement or sponsoring and is Government- 
controlled, its revenues being derived from a compulsory licence of 
ten shillings yearly paid by all owners of radio sets. Even when the 
State has taken a share for itself, a sufficient surplus remains in hand 
to subsidize a new development like television. The radio listeners do 
not as yet complain vocally of such an appropriation; most of them 
probably dream of possessing television sets of their own. These 
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are the practical conditions that make large-scale experiment possible, 
and they must be borne in mind. 

When the question of regular programs first arose, even for an 
experimental period and with the number of private receiving sets 
known to be negligible, the staff began to look beyond the obvious 
field of vaudeville acts, individual dance numbers and so forth. In a 
sense, the very limitation of the public was an advantage. Directors 
could sit in their own boardroom and consider visible results dis- 
passionately, without being too much harassed by mail or newspaper 
comment. Especially they were free to begin considering the question 
of television drama broadcast and its eventual relation to the motion- 
picture art and industry. The more this problem was looked at, the 
more immense it became. For example, were films to be used for 
television, as by a slight technical adjustment they certainly could be 
used; or was the televised picture itself to be directly transmitted to 
a larger screen; or again was the same televised picture to be recorded 
and employed as the basis of film? And what was to be the working 
agreement between a publicly-controlled broadcasting system and the 
great privately-capitalized industries directly involved? 

Faced with questions like these, which today cannot be answered 
by any human being with certainty, our British broadcasters settled 
down to their accustomed policy of ignoring the supposed public taste 
and consulting their own. This is the attitude that has given best 
results since broadcasting began, and has even proved most acceptable 
to the public. For a service of this character, if it does not attract any 
great number of creative minds, brings in groups of intelligent, alert 
men and women whose leadership is readily followed. A staff of this 
kind saw at once the more unusual possibilities of television in the 
entertainment field. Ballet for instance, though not feasible on the 
large Russian scale because of crowding and lack of perspective, 
became a good subject on the chamber scale with a corresponding 
orchestral accompaniment. I remember seeing the first transmissions 
of dancing made in this manner; they were brief interludes set to 
Mozart’s music and televised from room to room in an extension of 
Broadcasting House, before the Alexandra Palace studios were opened. 
It was then just possible to televise a pas de deux; but now ballets 
with reasonably small casts can be broadcast effectively, and hardly 
a week passes without a new production. Entire short works are being 
composed for television, and a time can be foreseen when the televising 
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unit will employ or retain its own special choreographers and dancers. 

Apart from vaudeville, the beginnings of visual broadcast drama 
were naturally in the form of excerpts from plays; but here again the 
directors soon found that a high standard was the most effective. 
Television is far from being ready to take a popular stage play and 
transfer it to the screen of the viewer. The nearest approach to this 
has been a recent broadcast of Fourney’s End, which amazed most of 
the theatre folk who saw it. There was general agreement that the 
union of the visible and spoken play with sound-effects borrowed from 
radio-drama was more convincing in some ways than anything 
accomplished by the stage. But it will be remembered that this is a 
play of static quality, most of the action passing in two or three 
wooden chairs around a table, and itself engendered by the impact of 
the urgent outside action of war upon the characters’ minds. These 
are basic conditions of good television drama, and it is not astonishing 
that sound-effects controlled by the director’s panel should be more 
convincing than stage explosions of shells. As long as this generation 
lasts, there is no reason why old soldiers should not renew acquaint- 
ance with this play by television each Armistice Night. Few other 
stage plays are likely to bear visual broadcasting in full, or even in 
extended versions. 

Television experiments with Shakespeare have only been moder- 
ately successful; and probably because the radio drama without visual 
aid can give more of the essential spirit of classics with many char- 
acters. During the period of waiting for a more comprehensive screen, 
I should say that 4 Comedy of Errors is the ideal Shakespearean 
subject for television and ought, properly cut and presented, to make 
something like its full stage effect. But in a little while the soliloquies 
of a Hamlet or a Iago, broadcast by an actor from a National Theatre 
company, may be ours for the seeing as well as hearing on some eve- 
ning of the year. One thing is certain: reproduction from the standpoint 
of voice is as good as faultless already, and the visible movement of 
the player adds whatever may be lacking. 

Our new dramatic poets like Eliot and Auden have had their share 
of visual broadcast, with mixed results. Their scenes of physical 
repose and spiritual movement would seem peculiarly suited to this 
kind of reproduction, and so far the directors of television have suc- 
ceeded with them; but they are nevertheless writers requiring full 
expression, and hard to interpret in shortened versions of their work. 
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In their case what comes over is chiefly the magic of the individual 
spoken word, not to be confused with the pattern of drama. But it 
is always valuable that directors look for such subject-matter and 
exercise their imagination on it; for in no other way will televised 
drama emerge from the state of a mechanical plaything and justify 
itself as an art form. 

And now that the words are written, ‘art form’ is itself an expres- 
sion requiring perhaps to be justified. For what is the actual process 
it describes? One morning the members of a dramatic company, 
already rehearsed in a stage play which they are performing, make 
their way to some suburb of a city where they enter studios and are 
handed their more or less truncated parts. They must hastily learn 
certain new cues, for there is no ‘re-shooting’ of a televised scene and 
prompting will be difficult. An hour or two of rehearsal follows, and 
they are given their necessary movements. Another hour or two, 
and they appear in the studio in costume, duly made up by expert 
dressers familiar with the lighting to be employed. They find them- 
selves facing a battery of floods and spotlights as complicated as any 
that a movie studio can offer. These monsters of illuminative machin- 
ery roll up to them and away from them on noiseless wheels. Their own 
bodily movements are controlled and regimented, for perspective is a 
matter of inches to the television camera. The entire performance 
has a rigidity of conception and execution such as stage artists seldom 
know. 

But it remains a performance, with an integrity and emotional 
continuity. Both the actor and the viewer feel this to be so. For a 
reason perhaps unexplainable by logic, the reproduction of this 
performance differs from reproduction on the motion-picture screen. 
The transference of the picture is as alive and direct as its making is 
instantaneous — and this with the nearest viewer out of sight of the 
players and the farthest perhaps a hundred miles away. Author and 
artist contrive to speak and express themselves as they desire; and 
direction is most effective not when it plays tricks of its own but when 
it allows them full expression. Here then is televised drama as it 
stands today. It will quickly develop writers, actors and directors of 
its own. The extreme limitations it imposes on scenic presentation will 
attract designers with a positive style. Where it will lead us must still 
be uncertain; but meantime it seems to fulfil, more completely than 
any other mechanized art, the essential conditions of theatre. 
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ELECTRE IN PARIS 


Giraudoux has again reshaped classical material into a modern drama which 
harbors disturbing ideas behind a facade of dignity and grace. Like a white 
light too strongly focused, the character of Electre, the bearer of Truth, 
moves unswervingly through the gloom and throws blackness and disaster 
upon all. Orestes, more orthodoxly conceived, enters the play accompanied 
by three impudent little girls who, after the matricide, swell into a trio of 
screaming harridans and drag him away. The bloody deed is not shown, but 
described by a beggar, who dwells long and tortuously upon its deeper 
meanings. After a successful run at the Théatre de |’Athénée, the play has 
become a permanent part of the repertory with Louis Jouvet as the loqua- 
cious philosopher-beggar and Renée Devillers in the exhausting title role. 
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| 
The Bergen theatre, which for 
many years was National only in 


name, stands in a handsome park 
surrounded by modern buildings. 
The facade of the Nationalthea- 
ter in Oslo is ornamented with 
statues and placques honoring 
the three great dramatists Ib- 
sen, Bjgrnson and Holberg, the 
Danish writer born in Norway. 
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National Theatres in N orway 
BY BALTHAZAR BERGH 


HE two National Theatres of Norway, one in the capital at Oslo, 
an other at Bergen, were both founded as entirely private enter- 
prises at the end of last century. They adopted the title ‘Nasjonal- 
teater’ (National Theatre) in order to indicate their high aims, hoping 
that when they had proved their mettle the nation would accept the 
gift. Not until 1927 did the State decide to grant a small sum towards 
the working expenses of these two National Theatres. At the same 
time it also subsidized another enterprise called ‘Det Norske Teater’ 
(The Norwegian Theatre). 

Before our two great native dramatists, Ibsen and Bjgrnson, be- 
came famous the theatre in Norway was of little or no importance in 
the cultural life of the community. It served chiefly as a place of en- 
tertainment for a limited and exclusive circle. But in 1851, when the 
young Henrik Ibsen was appointed scenic director of the Bergen 
Theatre, a new epoch was inaugurated. It was at Bergen that he wrote 
his first plays and acquired through practical experience his thorough 
knowledge of the stage. Here he founded and developed a dramatic 
technique which was to prove a model to his contemporaries and fol- 
lowers all over the world. At the same time Bj¢grnstjerne Bjérnson was 
also contributing both by his plays and his inspiring direction to the 
development of dramatic art. Whether by coincidence or as a direct 
result of their work, a number of great actors and actresses appeared 
on the scene at this time. They inaugurated an acting tradition which 
still survives and was commemorated this autumn when Norway’s 
greatest actress, seventy-year-old Johanne Dybwad, celebrated her 
Golden Jubilee, enchanting her audience with an energy and a vitality 
which the younger generation might well envy. 

With the appearance of Ibsen and Bj¢érnson the theatre became a 
factor as important in the spiritual life of the nation as music, painting 
or literature. Their plays also proved that the drama could have a far 
wider appeal than it had formerly enjoyed. There was a renaissance of 
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interest in the stage on the part of artists and of intelligent people gen- 
erally. It seemed as though the theatre might once more occupy the 
same exalted position in the community it had held in ancient Greece 
— that it might become a theatre of the people. It was this hope, 
coupled with the knowledge that we had a body of dramatic work al- 
ready in hand as well as a new generation of playwrights and actors 
ready and eager to work, which brought about the foundation of our 
two National Theatres. A group of devoted men and women dedicated 
their time, money and talents to launching and sustaining the enter- 
prise in the hope that it would be taken over by the state. 

The first duty of such theatres is, of course, to supply the soil for 
the cultivation of native dramatic literature. Foreign classic and mod- 
ern literature must also occupy a permanent place in their repertories 
if they are to fulfil their artistic and cultural functions. It goes without 
saying that programs such as these do not result in box-office sur- 
pluses; and Norway was no exception to the rule. The state which 
should have taken some part both in establishing and supporting the 
theatre persistently refused to recognize or assist it on the same basis 
as it recognized the fine arts. As a result the standard of production 
was often lowered. It was found that operettas and farces were more 
lucrative than classic drama. Further difficulties arose as improve- 
ments in the films commenced to attract people to this lighter and 
cheaper form of entertainment, a phenomenon familiar in every coun- 
try. 

In Norway, however, a remarkable and possibly unique situation 
exists. The running of cinemas is a municipal monopoly. The very 
large surplus which results from this monopoly is expended for cultura] 
purposes in each municipality. Since the National Theatres suffered 
heavy losses through competition with the low prices of the cinemas, 
they very justly claimed and received a portion of this surplus. But 
municipal support alone was not sufficient to balance the budget if the 
theatres were to be run on artistic rather than purely money-making 
principles. In 1927 the State granted the theatres a small portion of 
the State Lottery surplus, which it is customary to divide among vari- 
ous scientific and artistic institutions. These two subsidies were first 
steps in the direction of obtaining State support, but as there were no 
laws guaranteeing the appropriations, conditions in the theatres were 
even more unstable than before. The subsidies could be given or with- 
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held at will, thereby adding to the uncertainty and confusion of the 
situation. 

A case in point concerned the production of The Green Pastures at 
the National Theatre in Oslo. It was rumored in the Storting (Nor- 
wegian Parliament) that the play was so blasphemous that it would 
harm the souls of Norwegian people who saw it. Certain members of 
the Storting, professing themselves deeply shocked, did everything 
they could to stop the production of the play. As there is no form of 
theatrical censorship in Norway, these holy men threatened to bring 
economic pressure to bear if the theatre, supported by the State, 
ridiculed religious ideas, and permitted impiety to go to such extremes 
as to depict God upon the stage with a pipe in his mouth! The man- 
ager of the theatre did not dare take on his shoulders the responsibility 
of losing the paltry State allowance that had at last been granted. On 
the other hand, as an artist and man of the theatre he could not give 
in. As a result the National Theatre lost its eminent leader of many 
years’ standing. But before he left he produced the play once at a 
private performance in order to prove its artistic value and justify his 
choice. The Storting and the clergy were invited. The affair did not 
have any further consequences, but it was a grave warning to be on 
guard against this type of control. 

It is the function of a National Theatre to welcome all points of 
view irrespective of political bias, provided, of course, that they are 
expressed in terms of art. One of our playwrights has said that ‘a 
National Theatre should be the tuning fork of the people. When it is 
touched it must give out a clear note so that those who hear may 
judge what is true and what is false — and set their tune accordingly.’ 
Among our contemporary dramatists the one who has perhaps struck 
the clearest note is the young, radical writer Nordahl Grieg. His works 
are devoted to social and class issues and he has dedicated himself with 
passionate intensity to the cause of peace. Helge Krog, another bril- 
liant playwright of today, is both more intellectual and more humor- 
ous than Grieg. He derives much from Bernard Shaw, who is his master 
and prototype. Besides a number of excellent comedies he has also 
written plays on psychological and social problems. 

Since the theatre today, even more than in Ibsen’s time, is so 
deeply concerned with subjects of profound interest to the general 
public, it is more important than ever that it should be accessible to 
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an ever-increasing mass of the population. For many years now we 
have had a ‘Folketeaterforening’ (People’s Theatre Association) 
which books the entire theatre for its members. Recently this society 
has built a large, modern theatre, the ‘Folketeater’ (The People’s 
Theatre) with money given to it by the city of Oslo from the cinema 
surplus. 

In 1935 the State decided to make a study of the theatre situation 
with a view to possible legislation. It appointed a Theatre Council 
and ordered it to make a thorough examination of facts and conditions. 
The result was a report which stated in plain terms that if the National 
Theatres are to become factors in the cultural development of the 
country and assume the position their name implies, then the con- 
tributions made by the State and municipality must be increased and 
the position of the theatres must be stabilized by the enactment of 
laws covering the situation. 

The council also arrived at the logical conclusion that the State 
could not be expected to pay for a theatre by which the whole coun- 
try could not benefit. The existing National Theatres should, there- 
fore, pledge themselves to send companies on the road and should also, 
without extra pay, broadcast plays from the State’s broadcasting sta- 
tion. Plans were drawn up for the organization of a special ‘Riksteater’ 
(Theatre of the Kingdom) which was to provide opportunities for 
people living in the most out-of-the-way parts of the country to enjoy 
a theatre to which they themselves would be contributing through 
taxation. 

Though these proposals have not yet been approved or made into 
law, there is every reason to hope that the future will bring security to 
the Norwegian theatre. Naturally this will not happen without con- 
tinuous effort, argument and campaigning on the part of those in- 
terested in the project. And even after the laws are passed and sub- 
sidies are obtained there will no doubt be excitement and controversy 
in the theatre. There is no theatre without excitement, but it should 
centre around performances and not be stirred up by unworthy strug- 
gles over financial difficulties. 

Meanwhile Norway is looking towards its future audiences. It is 
vital that each new generation as it grows up should be brought into 
the theatre. We have a well-organized ‘School Theatre Society’ which 
makes it possible for school children to go to the theatre even more 
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An idealist mob mans the barricade in The Defeated, Nordahl Grieg’s play 
about the Paris Commune of 1871, and an errant Peer Gynt clings to the 
dying Ase, in two repertory productions at the National Theatre in Bergen. 
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cheaply than to the cinema. Not that the cinema, even from the 
theatre’s point of view, should be condemned, for it has created a de- 
mand for better acting in parts of the country which used to be satis- 
fied with third-rate touring companies. 

The organization of a Norwegian theatre is in one respect totally 
different from the American. It is based on the fact that the theatre 
employs the same actors not only during one season but through a 
number of years. In order to safeguard themselves the actors are 
bound by yearly contracts, the terms of which are recognized by the 
Norwegian Actors’ Association. Our average salaries are not, perhaps, 
as high as in other countries under the ‘star’ system, but by way of 
compensation we draw our salaries every month of the year, and also 
during a six weeks’ vacation period fixed by contract. The enormous 
advantages which such terms offer the actor are obvious, and the 
Actors’ Association insists that its members abide by this form of 
contract. If a manager tries to circumvent the Association’s terms — 
which occasionally happens in privately owned theatres — legal action 
is taken against him. On the other hand, the rules of membership for 
the actor are strict. He must have been employed by a theatre for at 
least three years, on terms specified by the Association, before he can 
become a member. If he works for three years or more asa ‘free lance’, 
without the Association’s contract, he loses his membership, and with 
it the pension he would have received on reaching a certain age. The 
pension fund of the National Theatres which, in Oslo, comes from the 
cinema surplus, provides actors who have been employed for 25 con- 
secutive years with a pension after they reach the age of 65. The actors 
also have access to a number of scholarships presented by private in- 
dividuals which enable those who receive them to travel and to study 
the theatre in other countries. Some of these bursary funds are ad- 
ministered by the theatres themselves, but most of them are handled 
by the government on application made by the Actors’ Association. 
The State also apportions yearly grants to actors, authors, painters 
and musicians. 

These privileges and opportunities, which are of such immediate 
benefit to our actors, are also good for the theatre. They bind the acting 
groups together and assure a trained ensemble where the entire cast, 
used to playing together, makes every effort to give rounded per- 
formances. All ‘star’ practices are barred and type casting is an un- 
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known phenomenon among us. The members of a permanent company 
in a repertory theatre must take all sorts of parts, and, as the average 
run of a play is very short, an actor often plays as many as ten or 
fifteen parts in a season. This is particularly true of the younger play- 
er who gets a rich and varied education in the process, playing a lover’s 
part in one of Shakespeare’s comedies one day and a gangster in a 
modern criminal play the next. He must try his hand in farces and in 
tragedies, play young and old, chief and minor parts at a moment’s 
notice. In short, he has a priceless opportunity to learn his trade. His 
older colleagues and his director are wise and experienced teachers, 
who bring the best theatre tradition of the past to the service of the 
growing modern theatre. 


Opera in Switzerland 


EDWARD CUSHING 


HE Zurich Stadttheater is not one of the great opera houses of 

Europe. It does not take its place in the first rank, with Berlin’s 
Unter den Linden, the Vienna Staatsoper, Munich’s National Theater, 
La Scala of Milan, but in the second, and modestly even here. There are 
a dozen or more lyric theatres scattered over the continent from Brus- 
sels to Budapest, from Hamburg to Rome, which are better known to 
a greater number of people in other parts of the world. As recently as 
last June a musical event of unique importance — the premiére of 
Alban Berg’s posthumous opera Lu/u — took place in Ziirich and the 
Stadttheater, which sponsored it, had its day in the international 
press. But since then the focus of musical interest has shifted to other 
and more familiar centres — Salzburg, Venice, Paris, Vienna — and 
Ziirich is again forgotten. How many of the hundreds of thousands of 
travelers from every corner of the globe who pass annually through 
this busy, orderly, hospitable and charming crossroad have discovered 
that its attractions include not only a half-dozen faultlessly managed 
hotels, a casino, a lake promenade and — inevitably, since this is 
Switzerland — a panorama of the distant, snow-crested Alps, but also 
an opera house? The Dolder swimming pool is better known to sum- 
mer, the Dolder ice rink to winter, visitors. Switzerland to a majority 
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of its guests is a land of scenery, sport and sanatoriums, and even for 
musical travelers its cities are likely to be merely way-stations — as 
such I myself until recently had always thought of them. Many years 
ago, on my way to Bayreuth, I stayed in Zirich for several days to 
adjust a matter connected with my passport. In the lobby of my 
Bahnhofstrasse hotel was an announcement of a performance of Der 
Rosenkavalier to be given at the Stadttheater that evening. I bought a 
ticket and went — and the performance turned out to be a moving 
picture version of von Hofmannsthal’s comedy with a musical ac- 
companiment arranged from the score of Strauss’ opera. Perhaps it 
was natural that as a result I gave little thought to opera on later 
visits to Ziirich; opera, I had concluded, was not the wine of this 
country. 

This was a mistake I have been able during the past winter to 
correct. Several months’ residence in Ziirich have given me many 
opportunities to hear performances at the Stadttheater, to meet and 
talk with members of the resident company — the director Schmid- 
Bloss, the conductors Denzler and Sworowsky, the regisseur Zimmer- 
mann — and thus to discover that this, one of the smaller opera houses 
of middle Europe, is also one of the more enterprising and progressive. 
The world premiére of Berg’s Ludu at the Ziirich Stadttheater was not 
an accident, as I and perhaps others may have been inclined to be- 
lieve; it was the perfectly logical result of a policy which in the past 
few years has brought about the production on the same stage not 
only of all the familiar masterpieces of classical operatic literature 
from Mozart to Wagner, but also of such works as Strauss’ Frau ohne 
Schatten, Aegyptische Helena (in the revised, and in America unknown, 
version), Arabella and Schweigsame Frau, Berg’s Wozzeck, Shostako- 
vitch’s Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk, Honegger’s Antigone and Amphion, 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, Paumgartner’s Rossini in Neapel, Zem- 
linsky’s Kleider machen Leute and Schiéck’s Massimilla Doni. This 
would be a remarkable record under any circumstances; it is an aston- 
ishing one when one considers where and how, in the face of what 
obstacles and limitations, it was achieved. 

Ziirich is the largest city in Switzerland; its inhabitants are much 
impressed by its size and its importance as a great Weltstadt. Actually, 
it is a small city, by international standards, the population of which 
(roughly 300,000) may be compared with that of Toledo, Ohio. The 
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Stadttheater serves, and apart from municipal and cantonal subsidies 
and some income from other sources is supported by, that fraction of 
this population which is interested in music, and more particularly in 
opera. How small this fraction is may be judged from the fact that a 
production must be sensationally successful to achieve during a season 
a total of twelve performances in a theatre seating approximately a 
thousand persons. Some productions — chiefly of operettas — receive 
more than twelve performances, the average production receives far 
fewer, between five and eight. The actual number of subscribers and 
purchasers of ticket books (a ticket book is a form of open subscription 
which entitles the holder to attend two performances of his own choice 
during each month of the season) for the season of 1936-37 was 2966. 
When one learns that during this same season nearly three-quarters of 
the theatre’s income from the sale of tickets was paid in by these 
subscribers (who received, incidentally, a reduction of forty percent on 
the regular prices of admission) one begins to have some idea of how 
small the audience is on which the theatre is dependent. 

A limited audience means limited resources: the income of the 
Stadttheater from the sale of subscriptions and single tickets during 
the ’36-37 season, roughly translated into terms of dollars, was slightly 
under $250,000. This sum represented half the total income of the } 
theatre; the other half consisted of subsidies from the city and the | 
canton of Ziirich (together approximately $115,000) and from private 
individuals, income from endowments, from rents, from radio broad- 
casts, from the sale of programs, text books, from cloakroom fees, 
from the operation of a ballet school. A half a million dollars is not a 
great deal of money when it must be stretched to cover the costs of an 
eight and a half month season of opera — the salaries of the artist 
personnel (including chorus, orchestra and ballet); of the adminis- 
trative, clerical and technical staffs; of ushers, cloakroom attendants, 
dressers, wigmakers, etc.; the upkeep of the theatre building, including 
heat, light, telephone, taxes; bills for printing, advertising; commis- 
sions to agents; royalties. It is not easy to see how the Ziirich Stadt- 
theater manages to make ends meet (and in fact it does not, though the 
annual deficit since the season of ’33—34 has been a small one, made up, 
along with the costs of repairs and renovations in the theatre building, 
from a fund laid by in earlier years). 

Obviously, the expenses of the various divisions of the operatic 
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organization must be pared down to the minimum and the greatest 
care and economy observed in the allocation and use of available 
funds. Is the result a limited and repetitious repertory, a series of pro- 
ductions cramped by lack of materials and talent? Let me answer the 
question with a few figures: The repertory of the Ziirich Stadttheater 
for a single season consists of between thirty and forty operas, oper- 
ettas and ballets; of this number ten or more will be novelties, first 
productions by the Stadttheater company of old or new works; of the 
remainder fully three-quarters will be revivals, in completely restudied 
and restaged versions, with new sets and costumes, of works previ- 
ously in the repertory of the company. To illustrate: During the season 
of ’36-37 the repertory of the Zirich Stadttheater consisted of thirty- 
three works — nineteen operas, eleven operettas, two ballets and one 
Marchen. Of these thirty-three works thirteen were novelties and an- 
other eleven were revivals with new productions. The record for the 
preceding season, ’35—36, was even more astonishing: thirty-six pro- 
ductions, thirty-one of them new (including twenty-eight novelties); 
and the record for the current season, when it has been completed, 


should be only slightly less so. 
Repertory of the Zurich Stadttheater for Three Years 


** Novelties * Revivals with new sets and costumes 
1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
Operas 

** Faust (Gounod) Fidelio (Beethoven) Fidelio (Beethoven) 
** Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) ** Lulu (Berg) Carmen (Bizet) 

* Don Giovanni (Mozart) Carmen (Bizet) Cavalleria (Mascagni) 
** Rossini in Neapel (Paumgartner) * Don Pasquale (Donizetti) Boris (Moussorgsky) 
** La Bohéme (Puccini) * Marta (Flotow) * Butterfly (Puccini) 

Gianni Schicchi (Puccini) ** Iphigenia in Aulis (Gluck) Massimilla Doni (Schéck) 
** Mona Lisa (Schillings) ** Cosi fan Tutte (Mozart) ** Ariadne auf Naxos (Strauss) 
** Lady Macbeth (Shostakovitch) * Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach) ** Don Carlos (Verdi) 

** Schweigsame Frau (Strauss) * Tosca (Puccini) ** Luisa Miller (Verdi) 
Der Rosenkavalier (Strauss) * Butterfly (Puccini) ** Forza del Destino (Verdi) 
Arabella (Strauss) ** Massimilla Doni (Schick) Traviata (Verdi) 

** Eugen Onegin (Tschaikowsky) * Verkaufte Braut (Smetana) * Meistersinger (Wagner) 

** Simon Boccanegra (Verdi) Der Rosenkavalier (Strauss) * Rheingold (Wagner) 

** Aida (Verdi) Trovatore (Verdi) * Walkiire (Wagner) 

** Trovatore (Verdi) Traviata (Verdi) * Siegfried (Wagner) 

** Rigoletto (Verdi) ** Falstaff (Verdi) * Gétterdimmerung (Wagner) 

* Lohengrin (Wagner) * Tannhduser (Wagner) Tannhduser (Wagner) 

** Parsifal (Wagner) Lohengrin (Wagner) Parsifal (Wagner) 

Tristan (Wagner) * Freischiitz (Weber) ** Schwanda (Weinberger) 

** Kleider machen Leute (Zemlinsky) ** Donne Curiose (Wolf-Ferrari) 
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Operettas 

** Hopsa (Burkhart) ** Polnische Hochzeit (Beer) Der Fidele Bauer (Fall) 
** Madame Pompadour (Fall) ** Herzen im Schnee (Benatzky) * Die Geschiedene Frau (Fall) 
** Der Fidele Bauer (Fall) Im weissen Rossi (Benatzky) * Czardasfiirstin (Kalman) 
** Gaby (Grin) ** 2 X Georges (Burkhart) * Zirkusprinzessin (Kalman) 
** Kaiserin Josephine (Kalman) Schwarzwaldmdédel (Jessel) ** Die Ideale Gattin (Lehar) 

* Der Zarewitsch (Lehar) * Die Lustige Witwe (Lehar) ** Kénig der Zigeuner (May) 

Giuditta (Lehar) * Bettelstudent (Millécker) ** Hochzeitswalzer 

* Dreimdaderlhaus (Schubert-Berté) ** Grete im Glick (Reinshagen) Dreimdderlhaus (Schubert) 
** Tanz im Gliick (Stolz) ** Letzte Liebe (Reiterer) * Fanny Elssler (Strauss) 
** Drei Walzer (Strauss, Straus) Fledermaus (Strauss) 
** Nacht in Venedig (Strauss) ** Die Vielgeliebte (Dostal) 

Ballets 

** Prometheus (Beethoven) ** Puppenfee (Bayer) ** Die Blaue Blume (von Kulm) 
** Rekrutierung (Mozart) ** Mittelalterliche Liebe (Lhotka) ** Dreispitz (De Falla) 
** Till Eulenspiegel (Strauss) ** Kartenspiel (Stravinsky) 


** Couperin Suite (Strauss) 
** Fosefslegende (Strauss) 

What was the cost of the twenty-four new productions offered dur- 
ing the ’36-37 season? It would be difficult to reach an accurate figure, 
for the statistics of the Stadttheater, which I have seen, are compiled 
on a seasonal and not on a production basis, the artistic and technical 
personnel (which includes the designers of sets and costumes) are paid 
annual salaries and are responsible not only for the rehearsal and per- 
formance of the season’s repertory, but for the construction and paint- 
ing of sets and the making of costumes. It is interesting to know, 
however, that the cost of all materials for the sets and costumes of the 
twenty-four new productions presented during the ’36—37 season was 
slightly under eight thousand dollars, or an average of a little less than 
three hundred dollars per production. Novelties and meuinszeniert 
revivals during the current season have included Strauss’ Ariadne auf 
Naxos and the four operas of Wagner’s Ring des Nibelungen; the cost 
of the former (again the figures are for materials only) was four hun- 
dred, of the latter, slightly more than one thousand dollars. On paper 
I know these figures are scarcely credible; they are even less so when 
one has seen the productions a good part of the cost of which they 
represent. The current production of the four Ring operas, for example, 
compares very favorably with the magnificent Sievert production 
which was to be seen at the Berlin Staatsoper ten years ago; that of 
Ariadne with the Vienna production designed by Roller. I have seen at 
the Ziirich Stadttheater a Boris greatly superior in design and staging to 
the familiar Metropolitan production. What is the explanation? It lies, 
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MASSIMILLA DONI IN ZURICH 


The dignified and poetic setting given Othmar Schéck’s new opera at the 
Stadttheater last year reveals the artistic possibilities open to a company 
ready to substitute richness in imagination for a lack of richness in purse. 
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I believe, in the determination of the Ziirich organization not to be 
limited by lack of money, but to balance this lack by free expenditure 
of imagination, ingenuity, judgment, taste. Ideas, not dollars — or 
rather, francs — make these productions what they are; ideas and en- 
thusiasm and a sense of common purpose shared by all the members of 
the company. 

Discussing his plans for future seasons, the director of the Ziirich 
opera, Karl Schmid-Bloss, expressed his desire and intention to pro- 
duce Strauss’ Elektra, the only major work of the composer which the 
Zirich company has neglected. I was reminded of the reasons once 
given by Edward Ziegler for the Metropolitan’s failure to include the 
same opera in its repertory: the orchestra was too small, and the pit 
would not accommodate the necessary additional players; the com- 
pany was unable to cast the chief roles, and so forth. [The Metropoli- 
tan is including E/ek¢ra this year with great success; Rosa Pauly in the 
title role. — Ed. Note.] Has the Ziirich Stadttheater a larger and more 
adequate artist personnel than the Metropolitan had during the last 
years of the Gatti regime? The answer is that the entire company, 
including singers, chorus members, orchestra players, a ballet corps, 
conductors, repetiteurs, regisseurs, administration and technical 
staffs, dressers, wigmakers, ushers, cloakroom attendants — including, 
in short, everyone connected with the organization, from the general 
director to the doorman — numbers 256. Of this total the artist per- 
sonnel accounts for 146: twenty-three singers of name parts (the 
Metropolitan has often had as many sopranos alone on its roster), a 
chorus of thirty-four, an orchestra of sixty-five, a ballet corps of ten, 
three conductors, as many repetiteurs, three regisseurs, two chorus 
masters, three ballet masters. This is the company with which the 
Zirich Stadttheater undertakes during an eight and a half month 
season to give in the neighborhood of three hundred performances of 
between thirty and forty operas, operettas and ballets, ranging (to call 
them by the names with which they are familiar to us) from Parsifal 
and Lulu and Der Rosenkavalier through The Merry Widow, The 
Circus Princess and The Bat to Fosefslegende, The Three Cornered Hat 
and Feux des Cartes. 

I have said nothing so far and I shall say little now of the quality 
of the performances at the Ziirich Stadttheater. On the whole it is 
excellent — the performances would not otherwise be worth noticing, 
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regardless of their other merits. For however interesting the repertory 
of an opera company may be, however intelligent and progressive its 
approach to the problems of operatic staging, if its performances are 
musically of indifferent quality all efforts in other directions are 
wasted. The twenty-three singers who make up the nucleus of the 
Zirich company are for the most part young, responsive, malleable, 
ambitious. If there is not a great voice among them, there are at least 
quite a number of good voices. And they have the benefit of expert and 
sympathetic direction. The two conductors of opera, Denzler and 
Sworowsky, are men of ability and resource; Sworowsky is in addition 
an unusually gifted and sensitive musician, whose performance of 
Strauss’ Ariadne I found more interesting than others I had heard 
under the direction of Clemens Krauss and of the composer himself. 
They and the regisseurs — Schmid-Bloss and Zimmermann — have 
created an ensemble which is unified, flexible, versatile, the equal of 
which is not to be found in many theatres with less severely limited 
resources. 

In June the 1937-38 season of the Ziirich Stadttheater will conclude 
with the traditional June Festival. The program for this year, incom- 
plete at the time of writing, will include Wagner’s Ring, Carmen and 
Cavalleria Rusticana with Dusolina Giannini as guest, Fidelio con- 
ducted by Furtwangler, and a series of performances by a guest com- 
pany from Italy or France. This festival will provide those who cannot 
visit Zurich during the winter months with a review of the company’s 
achievements during the season. It is possible that as a result of the 
attention paid the premiére of Lu/u a year ago, Zurich will this June 
have its place on the itinerary of musical travelers who in the past have 
ignored it. An interesting and instructive experience awaits them. Let 
us hope that they will include some who have the problem of opera in 
America at heart, for they could not find many better models for the 
small, self-contained operatic theatre which they would like to see 
developed in our own cities than the Ziirich Stadttheater provides. 
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Ancient Drama in Modern 
Greece 


JACK CURTS 


N THE warm afternoon sun of Delphi and the stillness of the ancient 
I theatre it is easy to visualize the living presence of a performance 
of Aeschylus or Sophocles. The amphitheatre is only an echo of the 
greater amphitheatre which surrounds it, with a majesty of bare hill 
and sky and stone and sun. In such naked simplicity of elements the 
stately song of Aeschylus moves slow and God-like, solemn and sure as 
a ritual. The strong, sculptured gesture, the magnification of voice and 
stature, the heavy movement of chorus and actor, the starkness of 
idealization in character and mask make man an element in harmony 
with the elements and moral law a cosmic force, just and relentless. 

Here the usual productions of the classics, with their academic 
straining after authenticity and inevitable modernization, appear 
false; and it seems much easier for the modern Greek to give the 
classics as his ancestors did! But when one lives longer in Greece and 
sees performances, even in the old theatres, one realizes that the direct 
inheritor of the tradition is as baffled by technical problems as any 
American or European. It is no less true for Greeks than for any other 
people that classic plays have not the same meaning and validity for a 
modern as for an ancient audience. Even if archaeological accuracy can 
be achieved — dubious as that seems — they must lack the vital 
strength that animated an audience trained in that particular tradi- 
tion and ethic. 

Granted the general outlines of classic productions, just how were 
they filled in? How operatic was the acting, how ranting the declama- 
tion, how elaborate and colorful, even gaudy, the costuming? Would 
the gesture and movement seem florid to us, or perhaps violent and 
nervous? Certainly there must have been in these great spaces much 
more movement than we are accustomed to think. Surely there was no 
decorum among the spectators, as ancient references prove, but much 
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heckling of the cast and perpetual eating and chatting, while donkeys 
brayed on the hillside. 

A year of seeing classic plays in Athens gives impetus to these 
speculations. Between August 1936 and August 1937 there were five 
productions worth noting, of which only one, the performance of 
Sophocles’ Antigone by the students of the University of Athens as 
part of their centennial celebration, was given in ancient Greek, a lan- 
guage about as understandable to the modern Greek as Chaucerian 
English would be to an American university audience. The production 
was much like that of any American university, only less painstaking 
in detail and technique and much more amateurishly acted. The music 
was adapted from Mendelssohn, and the academic atmosphere made 
the performance stiff and strained, except for certain passages about 
liberty which brought wild cheers from the audience and a severely 
censored text from the government. 

The professional productions differed sharply, though all at- 
tempted to make the plays live and were acted in modern Demotic 
Greek, the language of the market-place. The plays represented con- 
siderable variety — Sophocles’ Electra, Euripides’ Hippolytus and 
Alcestis and Aristophanes’ P/utus, and were put on by two very differ- 
ent organizations: the Royal Theatre, government-subsidized with its 
own school of acting and foreign-trained technicians, and the Laici 
Scené (People’s Theatre), a struggling experiment with workers re- 
cruited from the lower classes. Both have been influenced strongly by 
European schools of acting. 

Reinhardt hovered heavily over the Royal Theatre, directed by 
Demetrius Rondiris, his student, and staffed by German or German- 
trained technicians. Even the idea of an annual ancient drama festival, 
inaugurated in the fall of 1936 with two weeks of Electra, and con- 
tinued from July 2 to 18, 1937, with Electra and Hippolytus, was Rein- 
hardtian. Previously, the group had given a classic annually, including 
The Persians and Agamemnon of Aeschylus and the Oedipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles, but indoors in their modern, well-equipped playhouse. 
The two summer festivals were held outdoors in the Odeon of Herod 
Atticus at the foot of the Acropolis, also used by the University stu- 
dents for Antigone. 

Best preserved of the old theatres, the Odeon was originally a con- 
cert hall with a wooden roof built in Roman times, about 161 A.D. 
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Photo-Emil 


THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE of Greece, recently disbanded, used to present 
the classics with improvised sets and a cast drawn from laborers and peas- 
ants, but with a vitality and clarity the ancient Athenians would have 
admired. A/cestis of Euripides focused deliberately upon a reduced chorus of 
three shepherds and a tinsel sun. In Aristophanes’ P/utus Poverty wheedled 
her victims like a marketwoman while farmers gaped among painted trees. 














ELECTRA IN ATHENS 


The Royal Theatre of Greece, German-trained and anxious to be elemental, 
made much of Reinhardt’s technique and the venerable stones of the Odeon 
in its presentation of Sophocles’ tragedy. Madame Paxinou, as the black- 
robed Electra gloating over her mother’s death, struggled to sound the 
depths of human emotions and threw the chorus into a state of rhythmic 
recoil with her question: ‘A scream within! Do you not hear it?’ The Greek 
production is in contrast to the suave French reworking of the same theme 
shown on page 263, in which Truth never allows herself to be ungraceful. 
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More Roman than Greek, the setting by night was more Gothic than 
either, with heavy arches and broken wall towering black over the 
stage. Yet it seemed a fitting and proper site in the sharp clarity of 
Attic dusk with outlines bold against the sky and the ruins in a chiaro- 
scuro, half-revealing and half-obscuring, like our view of the past. In- 
deed, in the case of Electra the very Gothic looming of wall and arch 
embodied the menacing shadow of the curse on the House of Atreus 
and foreboded the vengeance of Electra and Orestes on their mother. 

This setting was used directly and effectively with strong spots 
focused on the broad flight of steps in the centre and the arch behind. 
The rest of the stage was bare and in semi-darkness, except for a 
spotting of light on the altar in Electra and on the open niches at which 
Aphrodite and Artemis appear in Hippolytus. Beyond a stone bench 
centre-stage and a bier within, there was nothing to distract interest 
from the characters; rather, the starkest simplicity in design, setting 
and properties concentrated attention on them. The ancient costumes, 
likewise, had a sculptured economy of line, molded flowingly to the 
body. The colors were the dark, subdued earth-colors, pine-bark red, 
henna, saffron, purple, olive-green, in coarse textures like unbleached 
muslin with a richer, brighter blue or purple for Clytemnestra or 
Phaedra and softer colors, though still greyed, for young girls like 
Chrysothemis or attendants. Such colors, so typically Greek, ancient 
or modern, have a sombre richness by artificial light that befits the 
mood of tragedy. White is not used, and black only for mourning 
Electra. 

This utilization of natural setting and of careful costuming was 
typical Reinhardt, and even more so was the use of music not only for 
the choric dance but to accentuate the poetry of the dialogue. Mitrop- 
oulos, the musical genius of modern Greece, composed the scores and, I 
suspect, had something to do with the choreography. The music was 
neither ancient nor modern Greek, though modern melodies and 
rhythms were employed, much to the horror of purists who object to 
Byzantine and Turkish influences. It was primarily rhythms on per- 
cussion instruments and brass (both anathema to the classically- 
minded) with some violins and flutes —a felt but barely heard accom- 
paniment except for the brief intervals before and after choric inter- 
ludes and at the climax of Hippo/ytus, when it rose to a clashing finale. 

The dance of the chorus was simply rhythmic movement — slow, 
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cadenced steps with solemn gestures in unison. On entrance, the 
chorus of forty-two to fifty-six split into smaller groups which filled the 
whole diazoma with their modulations during the interludes. And just 
as the dance was always of one large pattern, so the singing was of one 
voice. Though usually minor, the chanting was not the plaintive, high- 
pitched wail of the modern dirge, though it had something of the 
rhythm; nor was it as emotionally varied as European music. 
Deeply satisfying as was the mise-en-scéne, its effect was often 
negated by the acting. The pageant obscured the play; the whole con- 
ception bullied and dulled the actor. The characters either declaimed in 
exaggerated operatic style or rattled off their speeches like nervous 
amateurs. And in movement and gesture there was the same lack of 
unity, some actors performing in the grand tragic mode and others in 
abrupt, naturalistic idiom. In both productions the stage was domi- 
nated by Paxinou as Electra and Phaedra, whose virtuosity of voice 
and abandonment to the part sometimes verged on the ridiculous and 


dwarfed Orestes and Hippolytus into prosaic figures beside her. 


Except that these two plays were in Greek in a Greek theatre, 
there was nothing uniquely and characteristically Greek about them. 
Salzburg, Syracuse or Berkeley might have presented them as well. 

Quite the contrary was true of the summer productions of the 
Laici Scené. They were a vital embodiment of all that was Greek — 
modern, Byzantine and ancient — in a form so stamped with the per- 
sonality of the creator as to be indelible in the mind. Presented in a cir- 
cuit of the smaller outdoor theatres that blossom so quickly in the 
summer nights of Athens, they were an experiment, sometimes unfin- 
ished or marred by inexperienced actors, but with character and style. 

The troupe itself deserves a word as an example of how social con- 
sciousness has affected Greece. Like Ireland, Greece has been the prey 
of foreign intervention and perpetual civil strife, of belated industrial- 
ism and great poverty, and of language dissensions which have re- 
tarded it culturally. Thus the origin of the Laici Scené three years ago 
was something like that of the Abbey Players in its intention to estab- 
lish a national theatre representative of, and fostering, a national cul- 
ture. It was the product of Carolus Koun, half-Greek, a young man 
but author of several plays in Greek and English and typical of the 
cosmopolitan paradox of modern Greece. Admirer of Copeau and 
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Stanislavski, he planned to produce a repertory of classic plays of all 
nations in modern Greek idiom for the ordinary Athenian citizen, an 
enthusiastic frequenter of revues and vaudeville. To Koun this seemed 
the most vital audience, the right one to be educated and made 
articulate by the theatre for the future of Greece. With all his social 
earnestness and devotion to the proletarian Greek, he was not socially 
conscious in the American sense. His theatre was not to be propaganda 
but a leavening, educating entertainment of the masses. For him the 
real Greek was not the Oxford or Sorbonne graduate, Europeanized 
and cosmopolitan, nor the prospering bourgeois, sedulously aping and 
exploiting the foreigner, but the o/acha (peasant) and factory worker, 
in whom Aristophanic gusto and Aeschylean dignity still survive. 
Accordingly, he recruited most of his actors from those classes. Only a 
few were professional actors; the rest were boatmen, soldiers or factory 
workers. In the first two years of study and rehearsal only two ancient 
plays were staged publicly: the 4/cestis of Euripides and Eryphile, a 
mediaeval Cretan play. One summer’s program, for example, comprised 
the Alcestis, Aristophanes’ Plutus, Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire 
and Gogol’s The Wedding. 

All these productions borrowed the heartiness and satire of the 
popular revue, and also something of the fantastic romance and carica- 
ture of the karaghiozis show of Turkish shadow puppets popular with 
the lower classes for generations throughout the Near East. Move- 
ment and gesture had the broadness and restlessness of the former, and 
the grotesque posturings of the latter. Most critics poured scorn on 
Koun’s ‘bent-knee’ school of acting, but the audience did not find it 
strange after the first few moments and became very enthusiastic. And 
all this ‘unnaturalness’ was for the purpose of design and style. Re- 
markably visual-minded, Koun saw a play as a sort of living, three- 
dimensional picture, a dance always moving but with the design 
integrated. His settings were frankly expressionistic, suggesting a 
Picasso abstraction, but vitalized by the actors and expressing the 
‘feel’ of the play. For P/utus the setting was a narrow stage across the 
centre, curtained and with a short flight of steps to one side. A row of 
rudimentary trees painted across the back of it was the only decora- 
tion. The rest of the stage was hung with dark curtains so that all 
attention focused on the platform. There appeared the chorus of peas- 
ants while the main action took place below and on the steps. This sim- 
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ple reversal of traditional practice immediately made the chorus domi- 
nate the action and, strangely enough, become more human. It was the 
gathering at wine-shop and coffee house, the anything but abstract 
voice of the people. In A/cestis crudely conventionalized representa- 
tions of a palace and a market-place shut in the sides, and a green cur- 
tain which vaguely suggested the fertile Thessalian plain stretched 
across the back; but the centre of attention was the radiant sun of 
Phoebus, the deus ex machina of the play. 

Costuming was in the same earth colors and rough materials as the 
Royal Theatre performances, but with more variety and contrast in 
both color and texture. It ranged in period from Homeric through 
Byzantine saint to modern mangas (Greek apache). The same actor 
might even wear garments from vastly different periods, just as does 
many a countryman. Chremylus in Plutus wore a Graeco-Roman 
gown, a Turkish hat still common in Macedonia, ancient sandals, and 
carried a combaloi, the conversation beads so common in cafes. The 
slave wore ancient Greek dress with the white woolen tights of the 
Efzone and mountaineer, and in one scene decked himself with a festal 
garland. The wife looked like a modern peasant women, much bundled 
in clothes with a kerchief-covered head. And the priest of Apollo ap- 
peared in the cap and gown of the Orthodox Greek priest, with collec- 
tion plate up his voluminous sleeves. The chorus was dressed like 
modern peasants, wearing the ancient short skirts as many v/achas 
still do, straw hats and broadly caricatured masks, scythes in hand. 

Not merely in dress, however, were modern elements introduced. 
In Plutus, the more integrated and successful production, the chorus 
sang a popular song, did two country dances and at one entrance 
cheered, Eh, eh, erchetai! (He, he, he is coming!) The celebration over 
Plutus’ cure from blindness included firecrackers, horns and flowers in 
village style. Chremylus and his servant in the democratic Greek way 
drank resinated wine together out of the blue tin measure of the wine- 
shops and danced tipsily to the squeaking of an old, pink-horned 
phonograph from the taverns. 

The characterization was completely modern in the types em- 
ployed. Delivery was a heightened, slightly grotesque form of modern 
speech, high-pitched, excitable, voluble and inevitably accompanied 
by definite, expressive gestures. The priest chanted like an Orthodox 
pappas, a completely accepted but always ridiculed figure. Plutus 
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wailed and whined like a street-beggar, and Hermes had the fatuous 
intonation and well-fed, stupid look of a young bourgeois cheated of 
his paternal wealth. The slave seemed just such a tricky, insinuating 
rascal as would sell you a fake antique while treating you to a coffee, 
laughing if you denounced him and agilely squirming out of the 
difficulty. 

Dullest of Aristophanes’ plays and the most abstract, Plutus was 
still a superb satire on the stage. Furthermore, it was modern Greece, 
composite of many periods and cultures existing together, European 
and Oriental, heavy but much alive. It was the more Aristophanic for 
its contemporaneity, for the strong underlining of satire and sharpen- 
ing of malice and type, and above all, for its gusto and vitality. And 
yet Greek as it was, the beautiful movement of design — now classic, 
now Byzantine mosaic or church fresco, now modern French, ever- 
changing yet always unified — was something individual and unique. 

That this technique could apply to Sophocles or Aeschylus I do not 
doubt; certainly it made Aristophanes and Euripides live fully and 
vividly. What may come of the Laici Scené one cannot predict. 
Changes in government, professional opposition and money difficulties 
have forced the company to disband temporarily and the actors have 
all been absorbed into the two leading theatres of Athens — compli- 
ment to the excellence and thoroughness of their training. But whether 
they ever appear again or not, their two productions of A/cestis and 
Plutus will long be recalled as exciting performances of the classics. 





Drawing from a Greek Vase 












Pirandello’s Last Play 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


NY excuse is good that takes a traveler to Florence in May, or at 
A any other time for that matter, but since 1933 there has been the 
additional inducement of a music and drama festival, the Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino, which has already a number of golden days to its 
credit. Music is its chief preoccupation — opera in and out of doors. 
Gluck’s Alceste has been given in the Boboli Gardens and everything 
from Monteverdi to Stravinsky by way of Wagner, Rossini and the 
rest in the opera house and theatres of the town. Each festival season 
reaches a climax in an outstanding dramatic production staged in the 
open which makes use of the architectural and natural treasures of 
the city as background and prime movers of the scene. 

The first year’s event was the presentation of 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream by Max Reinhardt in the Boboli Gardens when the 
moon collaborated with the director in bringing Shakespeare’s sum- 
mer fantasy to enchanting life. That year also Jacques Copeau re- 
created the very form and substance of mediaeval religious drama by 
his presentation of the play of Saint Uliva in the Cloisters of Santa 
Croce (THEATRE ARTS, September 1933) while in 1935 he undertook 
no less a task than that of turning the entire Piazza della Signoria 
into a vast theatre for the reenactment of the story of Savonarola on 
the very spot where the martyr was burned at the stake (THEATRE 
ARTS, September 1935). The dramatic climax of last season’s Musical 
May was the presentation of Pirandello’s posthumous play J giganti 
della montagna which was directed by Renato Simoni in a setting built 
by the architect Pietro Aschieri and costumed by the Florentine de- 
signer Maria de Matteis. 

At one time or another every representative of the theatre’s con- 
joint crafts has claimed precedence as the playwright’s chief inter- 
preter. Actor, director, scenic designer, electrician — each in his day 
has insisted that he is the drama’s only begetter and main support. 
It is rare that the costume designer makes such a claim, though the 
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I GIGANTI DELLA MONTAGNA IN FLORENCE 


The imaginative costumes designed by Maria de Matteis 
for the human marionettes helped to give corporeal life 
to the ethereal characters of Pirandello’s last play in the 
out-of-door production at the 1937 May Musical Festival. 
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SETTING FOR I GIGANTI DELLA MONTAGNA 


Pietro Aschieri constructed on the Stage of the theatre 
in the Boboli Gardens a dilapidated house as a suitable 
meeting place for the strange persons who inhabit 
Pirandello’s play in a mixture of reality and unreality. 














PIRANDELLO’S LAST PLAY 


molding of the outward and visible form of a character is as valid an 
approach as any other to the mystery of dramatic creation. When 
Maria de Matteis undertook the task of making costumes for Piran- 
dello’s play, she was faced with a challenge and an opportunity. The 
script was not only Pirandello at his most pirandellesque, it was also 
unfinished. It was a fragment — only two acts complete, the third 
merely an outline. So illusive was the playwright’s intention that no 
other writer dared attempt the task of completing the script. The 
scenario of the last act was read offstage exactly as Pirandello left it 
when he died. 

As is Pirandello’s way, the play is written on several planes of being, 
the real fading into the symbolic, the unreal taking on reality. A group 
of human derelicts, who are gifted with strange powers and live under 
the leadership of a Magician, occupy the broken-down house which 
the stage designer has set up on the out-of-door stage, as the photo- 
graph shows. To this house, its gardens and the vague terrain beyond 
and about it, come a variety of shadowy beings — a Countess with a 
dead poet’s play; a troupe of actors who are to perform it; a group of 
creatures — half puppet, half human — who float in and out of the 
plot; the spirits of the mountain who represent brute force, power, as 
against the dream of the artist and the ‘illusions’ or ‘reality’ of the 
Magician; other spirits who appear out of nowhere in response to the 
demands of the play within the play though it is not quite clear whether 
they are people who happen to stroll in from the hillside or beings from 
beyond the world’s rim. On the brink of eternity Pirandello is still 
turning ‘reality’ in his hand, studying its varied facets — speculating, 
through indirection, on its mysteries. The costume designer, faced 
with this script which was as devoid of characterization as of plot 
and definition, had a difficult task before her. She pondered long, and 
from her cogitations evolved an entire set of costumes, and with them 
the characters which they were to clothe. When the actors were 
finally assembled and rehearsals began, they found that a long step 
forward had been taken. The costume designs were portraits dug from 
the heart of the text, expressed in attitude, mask and gesture, as well 
as in color, texture and line. By her sensitive and creative imagination, 
Maria de Matteis led the actors through the mazes of the Pirandellian 
labyrinth and found herself unexpectedly and unconsciously making a 
place for the costume designer in the theatre’s creative hierarchy. 
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South Africa 


A Mine for Dramatists 


ANDRE VAN GYSEGHEM 


LAYWRIGHTS, like mining prospectors, have a tendency to rush in 
P droves to the spot where a more fortunate or perhaps more enter- 
prising pioneer has struck gold. Once a spiritual or physical locale has 
proved its theatric worth, it is exploited to the limit. La Prisonniére 
started an interest in borderland psychology. Dead End sent a flock 
of imitators to investigate the habitats of incipient gangsters. To- 
bacco Road has shown many a hopeful scribbler that there are shekels 
buried in the dirt. Every imaginative playwright longs for a new cli- 
mate, a new medium, a new geography. His theme will be as universal 
as his capacity permits, but a fresh investiture of character and coun- 
try will give it point and drive. During the months I spent in South 
Africa directing the Empire Pageant at Johannesburg I was continu- 
ally struck by the fact that it offers an un-hackneyed field for the 
enterprising dramatist. Its history, legends and people, as well as its 
physical beauty provide a rich vein of dramatic raw material. Racial 
contrasts and poignant human problems are there: primitive men at 
grips with nature; pioneers exploring the unknown; Europeans fight- 
ing savages and each other; the march of civilizations; the struggle for 
survival — all these elements are projected against a stupendous 
background of mountain, sky and veldt. 

A noted South African historian has written that his country is 
socially more complex than the United States and politically more 
complex than any of the Dominions; certain it is that the background 
of the country is one of conflict and struggle, race hatred and the 
pathetic heroism of a slowly defeated people. The tragic pattern of 
South African history is woven with the threads of drama since the 
days when young King John of Portugal stretched out his greedy 
hands towards the Indies, and Bartholomew Diaz, his favorite cap- 
tain, rounded the Cape and planted a cross on the Island of St. Croix. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


As I waited one morning for an interview with the Queen-Mother 
of the Swazis it was not difficult to feel the years of tradition encircling 
the frail reed huts that formed the enclosure where we sat. The 
towering grey-green mountains swept in a chain across the horizon, a 
protective ring about the smaller circle. Nothing had altered here for 
over a century. From behind the palisades of the cattle-kraal we could 
hear the spasmodic chanting of the braves as they gathered in prepa- 
ration for a dance commanded by King Sobhuza II in our honor; at 
our feet swarmed numbers of black babies of all sizes, and the King’s 
wives — such as he kept at Lobombo — gazed at us with insolent 
beauty from the doors of their huts. 

An old, grey-bearded Swazi finally came to us and led us to the 
audience chamber —a patch of polished earth under a circular 
thatched roof supported by wooden pillars. We bent low as we 
entered, as much from reverence as necessity. There was something 
about the old, old woman who received us, something in the calm 
sureness of her carriage and the amused twinkle of her darting black 
eyes, that commanded respect. A goat-skin of long, silky black hair 
wrapped her shriveled body; a circle of staring infants surrounded her; 
behind her stood a young girl plucking her royal mistress’ hair into 
tiny curls with a long porcupine quill. On the opposite side of the hut 
a group of old crones, toothless and querulous, were making mats 
from strands of dried grass which they twisted round their big toes to 
keep them in position. Such was the entourage of the Queen-Mother 
who reigns jointly with her son over Swaziland. 

Since the bitter days when the Swazis split off from their progeni- 
tors, the Zulus, and became a nation in their own right, there has been 
a law that the Queen-Mother and the King shall reign together. The 
wisdom of this is evident since the King may succeed to the throne at 
the age of sixteen or thereabouts. There is no direct line of succession; 
the king himself chooses which of his many children shall follow him 
and tells no one but his own uncles and the mother of the favored 
child — and, of course, the Queen-Mother. More wisdom here, wis- 
dom based on experience. There are twenty to a hundred royal wives 
in the kraal, each with her eyes fixed greedily on the prize that she 
feels her child, and hers alone, should have. If the royal choice were 
known, the child and its mother would live in terror of a stab in the 
dark or the horrors of witchcraft. To avoid this the favored family is 
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unostentatiously moved away from the royal kraal to a distant part of 
the country where the child grows up in peace and in close union with 
its mother. From time to time the King’s uncles, members of the high 
council, visit the boy and engage him in talk, testing his intelligence 
and intuition and teaching him the laws of the tribes. He is given se- 
cret and sacred baths and anointed with strange herbs; he is taught 
the new cunning of the white man and learns for the first time that he 
is a member of a conquered race. He must face a world in which two 
civilizations have clashed, bringing inevitable disaster to his people. 


The white man has constituted himself landlord of the country. As 
soon as the young native grows up and owns a piece of land of his own 
he must pay a head tax and a hut tax, small by the white man’s 
standard, but which must be earned in a white man’s world. Where, in 
the name of his ancestors, is he to get the money? One of the easiest 
things to do is to go to work in the gold mines of Johannesburg un- 
mindful of what may happen when a man, bred in the sun and accus- 
tomed to air and freedom goes down into the bowels of the earth. 
During his absence his wife and children support themselves somehow 
on the little mealie patch on the green hillside, and when he returns for 
the first time there is great rejoicing and the tax is paid. But all too 
soon the tax collector is back for the next year’s assessment. The 
money has gone, on cattle for one of his sons to give as Lobola in ex- 
change for a wife, on seed, or on the hundred and one things the big 
city has taught him to need. He is again in the same position. And so 
he goes back to the mine and to those dangers which miners must face. 
Perhaps one day the doctor, examining him, shakes his head and signs 
a paper which sends him away with forty pounds in his pocket and a 
death warrant in his lungs: the treacherous dust has eaten them away. 
What thoughts lie behind those dark eyes as he sits, brooding, spitting 
away his life on the fertile hillside? Does he question his fate — does he 
apportion the blame — does he cry fiercely to himself ‘What shall 
become of my sons?’ 

Every page of the history of the white race in Africa is rich in dra- 
matic material. An astonishing story of high personal bravery and 
far-flung adventure is packed into the short space of two and a half 
centuries. It is easy, now, to steam into the Table Bay on a Union 
Castle Liner, but what must that peaceful harbor have meant to the 
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South African Railways and Harbours 
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SOUTH AFRICA, land of contrasts, has a shoreline studded with modish 
resorts like Camps Bay which nestles between sea and mountains with 
Riviera suavity. A journey inland brings the visitor among native youths 
and maidens prepared to do the /si-holo, an energetic socio-religious dance. 
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OEDIPUS REX IN LIBYA 


Latin tradition says that the North African city of Sabratha was founded 
seven centuries before Christ by self-righteous Tyrians, but a Roman in- 
dustrial boom about 150 A. D. put it on the map as a factory centre and a 
place worth bothering about. From government contributions and sub- 
scriptions wangled out of the ambitious nouveaux-riches a large municipal 
theatre was erected, as well as temples and a court house where Apuleius, 
author of The Golden Ass, was tried for wooing a wealthy widow by magic. 
Today only the theatre remains intact. Since the careful restorations re- 
cently made by Italian authorities, the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, 
which once lured, and perhaps bored, fashionable Sabrathans in quest of 
culture, can again be presented before audiences in whom the blood and 
the classical spirit of Greece and Latium move almost as pure as ever. 
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heroic band of Dutchmen on board the Goede Hoop, the Rieger and 
the Drommedaris when they arrived there in 1652. Five women ac- 
companied Jan van Riebeck on that first colonizing expedition, his 
wife and his two nieces, Elizabeth and Sebastiana van Opdorp, and 
the wives of the chaplain and the gardener, Hendrik Boom. This 
little group were the founders of the Cape Colony, and during the ten 
years of van Riebeck’s term of government they laid the basis of a 
tradition which is today the pride of every young South African. The 
practical details of their life were fraught with danger. They had a 
village to build, gardens to plant and vegetables to grow for the 
scurvy-ridden sailors from ships rounding the bay en route for the 
Indies. They built a fort to protect themselves and made laws for the 
smooth running of the community, and all the time they had to fight 
off the marauding Hottentots and Bushmen who regarded their cattle 
as fair prey. And because of their energy and their faith in God and 
the sturdy stock from which they sprang they triumphed against all 
obstacles. Their colony grew and their numbers multiplied. 

If the story of these five women would make a play, how much 
more is to be found in the arrival of the French Huguenots. Exiled 
from France because of their religious convictions, they had become a 
burden on the Netherland government which finally offered them free 
passage to the Cape if they would agree to settle there. And so they 
arrived with their strange ways, their strange language and a religion 
which was anathema to the puritanical Dutchmen. They were met and 
greeted by Simon van der Stel, then Governor at the Cape, and sent to 
the far-away valley now known as Frenchoek. But van der Stel took 
good care to settle them among Dutch farmers. He was not going to 
risk the formation of an opposition group. The French were so incensed 
that they declared they would sooner live as servants to their own 
people than tolerate such neighbours. A further cause for bitter quar- 
reling was the fact that they were allowed to worship in their own 
language only on alternate Sundays. It was years before this ancient 
feud died down enough to permit intermarriage. To this day, in the 
fair vineyards of Constantia and Wynburg, the sunburned farmers 
who live in the graceful old Dutch houses speak with pride of their 
French ancestry and cherish the fine carved chests and magnificent 
brass which came over with those early settlers. They count them- 
selves ‘different’. 

Government succeeded government at the Cape — English can- 
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non thundered across Table Bay and the Batavian flag fell from the 
masthead at the Castle. In 1795 Lady Anne Barnard, wife of the Gov- 
ernor’s secretary and hostess at the Castle, danced her way into the 
hearts of both Dutch and English and left a diary which should be a 
gift to any aspiring dramatist. England went to war with the Nether- 
lands, the Batavian flag rose again to fall finally and irrevocably be- 
fore the Union Jack. The allegiance of the people was sorely tried. 
Strange reforms were thrust upon them by governments thousands of 
miles away, until the smouldering race hatred burst into flame over 
the emancipation of the slaves. Then began the Saga of South Africa 
— The Great Trek — an epic theme as powerful as one could desire. 

From Table Bay to Swellendam, from Stellenbosch to Graaf 
Rienet, the word flew around. Meetings and councils were held in 
secret, high hope blazed in the eyes of the young and the old men 
swore in the name of the most high God to gain once more the freedom 
they had lost. The independence of the old Dutch settlers, their rest- 
lessness under authority other than their own and the feeling that they 
knew better than these newcomers how to rule this wild country 
drove them to abandon all that they had built up, to strip their farms 
and turn their backs on the fruitful hills and valleys of the Cape and to 
make for the unknown interior. Looking at the majestic range of the 
Drakensburg mountains today one can hardly believe that whole 
families crossed those precipices in home-built wooden wagons pulled 
by sixteen span of oxen. Yet the marks of their route are plain to see; 
often they had to dig the hillside level before they could continue. 
Looking at those deep-cut ridges one can almost hear the bellowing of 
the oxen and the pistol cracks of the whips as the Dutchmen struggled 
and sweated under the African sun. Peril stalked beside them as they 
rode, and tiny babies got used to sleeping in the wagons to the sound 
of musket fire. At night they out-spanned the oxen and set up camp 
in the form of a laager — wagons end to end in a circle with the fam- 
ilies and livestock in the centre — and many a time the grand old 
Dutch psalms must have risen into the still mountain air, and many a 
time from the blackness beyond the laager came a flaming assagai 
followed by the leaping hordes of a Zulu impi. Then psalm singing was 
forgotten, each man was at his loophole and flintlocks spat their 
flame into black bodies. Wives crouched beside their husbands, boys 
beside their fathers, loading and reloading until the attack was re- 
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pulsed. Then on again in the morning until darkness stopped them. 
The names of the people who took part in the Trek have become 
legendary: little twelve-year-old Dirk Uys, who died with an assagai 
through his heart trying to save his father; Gerrit Maritz the dandy, 
with his sky-blue wagon; Andries Pretorius, Sarel Celliers and the old 
pastor Erasmus Smit — and, most dearly loved of all, Piet Retief. 

The story of Piet Retief is one of the great tragedies of the Trek. 
He and his party had crossed the Drakensburg, had seen Natal . . . 
and judged it fair. To him it seemed the promised land, the perfect 
home for the Boer people, a place where they could once again settle 
and build up a nation without interference from the English. But 
Dingaan, king of the Zulus, ruled Natal at that time, and Dingaan 
was a wary old bird who was beginning to feel that these white people 
who rode the mountains fearlessly on strange animals, carrying sticks 
of fire before which his impis fled in terror, meant to destroy him and 
his people. So when Piet Retief, against the advice of his entire party, 
went to Ungungundhlovu to parley with Dingaan, the old king re- 
ceived him into his kraal with courtesy and agreed to cede Natal to the 
Boers if Retief would recapture some cattle stolen from him by a re- 
calcitrant chief, Sikonyela. 

Rejoicing, Retief returned to his party, set out in pursuit of 
Sikonyela, destroyed him and recaptured the cattle. Meanwhile, 
back in Ungungundhlovu, Dingaan was laying his plans; his com- 
mands rippled in quiet whispers through the eager ears of his braves 
and a stillness hung over the royal kraal. Piet Retief, with a native 
guide and an English missionary, rode up to get his reward. He was 
ushered into the presence of Dingaan, and quietly the thousands of 
black bodies closed in behind him. Did he feel the menace of their si- 
lence, or was his mind wholly on the signing of the deed which was to 
give his people a home? Dingaan scrawled his sign, Retief thrust the 
deed into his wallet and turned to go. Instantly he and his companions 
were surrounded, overpowered and hurried out of the kraal to a 
neighboring hillside where they were brutally slaughtered, their skulls 
crushed in and spears driven through and through the limp bodies. 
Then as one man the warriors swept, singing, over the hill to the val- 
ley where Retief’s party were eagerly awaiting his return. Not one 
man survived that massacre. 

When Andries Pretorius avenged his friend’s murder by over- 
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powering Dingaan at the battle of Blood River two months later he 
went to the hillside, and beside the bleaching bones he found the con- 
cession of Natal. 

These and similar stories are the common knowledge of schoolboys 
all over the Union, yet no one has woven them into a play. A film was 
made of this one tale twenty years ago and it is shown regularly every 
Dingaan’s Day, December 16, but this is only one of the hundreds of 
incidents that would make fine theatrical material. The early days of 
the Rand goldfields were one series of conflicts after another, providing 
the theme for many a Gold Eagle Guy. Rhodes flashes by like a meteor 
on his spectacular career, the sombre figure of Paul Kruger towering 
above him with a Bible in one hand and a gold balance in the other. 
Nothing could be more fantastic than the accidental discovery of 
diamonds, when van Niekerk gave his children a marble to play with 
that turned out to be the fabulous Star of South Africa. Men sky- 
rocketed to fortune on handfuls of dirt and the saloons of Johannes- 
burg saw many a tragedy across the gaming tables. 

But none of this is written. It is still unexplored and unexploited 
territory for the playwright-prospector on the lookout for new lands. 
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THE RIVER was transformed by Pare Lorentz’s direction from a matter-of- 
fact documentary film into a lyric apostrophe to America’s greatest stream. 
Whether frolicking among the hills or bursting its banks in masculine 
rage the Mississippi gave its role a conviction few cinema actors achieve. 





‘The use of a cleverly designed 
flight of undulating steps in 
several scenes was an ingenious 
idea for enlarging the scope of 
a comparatively small stage. But 
the success of the whole produc- 
tion was largely due to the ab- 
sence of any sense of “playing 
down”’ to the children. In fact it 
is truly amazing how the actors 
one and all seemed to shed the 
outer layers of maturity and 
enter once again into the very 
soul of childhood.”—- From a 
note by Eric Akers-Douglas, who 
saw The Golden Key last year. 


THE GOLDEN KEY 
by 
ALEXEI TOLSTOI 
at the 
MOSCOW CHILDREN’S 
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The Moscow Children’s Theatre 


fe EARLY performances which Natalia Satz arranged at the Mos- 
cow Children’s Theatre nearly two decades ago may have been 
weighed down with ideologies and stage sets, but they pulsated with 
energy and belief in the value of the theatre for young people. That 
enthusiasm has since transformed the desultory beginning into a 
well-regulated national institution, which has performed more than 
fifty plays before four and a half million children, established a hun- 
dred tributary branches and achieved a place of some prominence in 
the art world. Many of the experiments by which it made its progress, 
as the recording of audience reactions at each play, the limitation of 
attendance at performances to particular ages and the exclusion of 
children from the cast, have now become accepted principles in sim- 
ilar theatres all over the world. 

The Moscow Children’s Theatre decided early that young audi- 
ences need great art and it has never relinquished its belief. Today its 
roster of actors, stage designers and directors includes a number of 
Russia’s most interesting names. The actors, all of whom are adult, 
have been trained in the Moscow Art traditions, and no play can be 
presented until it has been approved by municipal authorities. The 
theatre has successively explored naturalism, expressionism, symbol- 
ism and even surrealism in its quest for the most effective form. 
Robin Hood employed both marionettes and people simultaneously 
on the stage. Pinocchio had a stage set of painted blocks that could 
be deftly switched from a Neapolitan bazaar into a carpenter’s shop 
or a backstage perspective; and Dzuda, in recounting the sad adven- 
tures of an over-imaginative and un-Soviet lad who wore his pants on 
his arms and combed his hair with a toothbrush, placed its cast before 
a cinema backdrop of animated cartoons. 

In recent years the Children’s Theatre, with the aid of its young 
audiences, has worked out a ‘realism’ all its own, which allows any- 
thing to happen on the stage providing it is convincing. Dramatized 
and decorated folk tales are giving way to specially written plays, 
and the new ‘synthetic’ form which fuses drama with most of the other 
available arts may even prove a valuable innovation for adult theatres. 
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Dig THE mountain towns of New Mexico, the Brotherhood 
of the Penitentes enacts, on Good Friday, the Franciscan 
pilgrimage of the Stations of the Cross. This dramatic pro- 
cessional, under the leadership of the Chief Brother (Her- 
mano Mayor), is not secret, and is performed along the 
road from the chapel to the village Calvary. It is no part of 
the crucifixion ceremony and involves no flagellations, 
though it is dominated, to the spectator’s view, by the penitent 
crucifers. 


We waited in the plaza, and the wind 

Tossed the high clouds. The wind was very cold 
And blew the yellow dust into our faces. 

Through the low doorway of the village church 
The candles in the gloom were no more bright 
Than glow-worms on a rotted log. The day, 

For all the clouds and cold, was silvery 

And made our eyes blink. In the doorway crouched 
A man in an old wolf-skin coat. He waited 

More patiently than we. It was his day — 

The gruff Hermano Mayor, penitent 

And chief of penitents — his day to wait 

And lead the Christos forth. Good Friday noon. 
We were a motley lot, in corduroys, 

Standing and smoking up against a wall 

Waiting for something. Then a shaft of sun 

Lit sharp, along the road from the morada, 

A straggling, thin processional; as slow 

It seemed as the deliberate hand of God 

Moving against the evils of the world. 

The sun-shaft faded, and we saw them clear: 

Two mighty crosses of gray timber, dragged 

On the bare shoulders of two men with cloaks, 
Tattered and black, which hung to blind their eyes 
And wavered in the wind along the cross trees. 
Their feet were bare upon the stony road, 

And by each walked his campanero, guiding 

Now with a touch, the hooded crucifers. 

Slowly they came, and in the plaza dust 

We heard the scrape of the great dragging crosses. 
Before the church they paused and circled round 
To turn their burdens and to face the road 

They would not tread as two, for Christ would walk 
Between them, when His Pilate sent Him forth. 
We were bareheaded now; our cigarettes 

Were trampled out, and we had ceased to talk. 
Inside the church, it seemed, a mystery 


Desert Processional 





Was just beginning. We could hear it stir 

And beat in muffled chanting. Then one voice, 
But what it said we could not hear. We knew 
One station now was passed — the first. Some men 
Were holding the low doors against the wind. 
And then, with Pilate’s sentence driving Him, 

He came. 

But what we saw was a carved wooden image 

All robed in crimson, with its painted eyes 
Blindfolded, carried by four men. The hair 
Whipped, black, beneath the bandage, in the wind. 
The image stooped to pass the door, came out 

To stand between the blinded crucifers 

And face, a moment, blind as they, the road 
That led across the rock-strewn mesa, grown 
With cactus, to the village Calvary. 


Now there are times, rare as the peaks of life, 

And granted only to some few of us, 

When we can look into each others’ faces 

And know what is behind, — what stir, what pulse, 
What need, what warm impulsion up toward love, 
What stabs and kisses, clingings and disgusts : 
There are between the bitter-separate souls | 
Of those we look on. Here in the white day 
With Calvary ahead and the lost year 

To think about, we all are caught somehow 
In a clear beam of light. What you can read 
In me, I cannot tell. But you are all | 
As crystal as a mountain spring, as bare, 

To the pale flickering centres of your souls, 

As this dry naked earth we walk together. 

Think on your sins — I will not think on mine — 
And I will tell them out. I am a seer 

And like the mountebank who tells the number 

Of any watch, the date of any coin 

A gentleman or lady in the audience 

Will hand to his confederate, I will read 

Not merely how you've sinned — that’s plain enough 
But what you are, by a more searching measure: 

The uncommitted sins you most regret 

(For these have channeled deeper through your dream 
And what you ask of God, and of the Devil. 

It’s a long walk you take; twelve times you pause 

And stand, and the white light glares down on you, 
And through you, all unmasked in penitence. 

Well, I walk with you — reading as I may. 
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The Hermano Mayor is thinking: 
My place in your great government, O God, 
Is As enough. For there is always need 
Of penitence. The people in this village 
Will fill a sack of sins in any year 
Heavy enough to bend them to the ground. 


Even the best of us . . . look at old Juan, 

My friend, I think, and my Revizador, ; 

Who keeps the scroll and reads the services. 

He is an upright man, . . . but even Juan 

If he should pass this day and make no penance, 
Would gather up before another spring 

Too many hard and heavy bitternesses 

For any absolution to wash out 

Or any priest to offer to God’s pity. 

So with them all. They fill their sacks with sins; 
My office is secure. These sacks of theirs 

Must be turned inside out, or how could they 
Begin to gather sins another year? . . . 

God in His mercy now has dulled my ears 

And Manuel’s flute is easier to bear 

Than I remember it. When Manuel dies, 

I’ll get some one can really play the flute — 
This fellow shames the village. . . . Pride, ah pride — 
That’s my first sin, and when God deafens me, 
He takes an edge off from my penitence. . . . 
Where is that fool Garcia? He should bring 

The little cross. This is the second station. 

Ai, that flute! . . . And old Garcia late. 

It will be cold out on the mesa. Glad 

I wore my old wolf coat. An early Easter. 

The cruciferos, they will get much credit 

In Christ’s eyes, when I take his blindfold off, 
For this day’s work; well, they will need it all. 
That fool Garcia — it would serve him right 

If at the fifth I took the cross myself 

And gave it to San Simon, just to shame him. . 
My office is a heavy business — 

See all, serve all, and keep account of all; 

But who would do it if I gave it up? 

I must not think of what things may go wrong 
With Manuel, and Garcia, and that boy 

In the black leather jacket for San Simon. 

A careless brat. . . . The last response. Move on, 
My brothers, and be mindful of your sins. 


The small green-painted wooden cross is pegged 

Upon the shoulder of the blinded Christ, 

As the Hermano Mayor gives the sign, 

And slowly now the three with burdens move — 

The two bare bodies into the cold wind 

With their black hoods and cloaks that whip and lash, 
And Christ between them with his black hair blowing. 


The Crucifer on the Left 


Glad — glad am I, that walk on the left hand of God, 
For my soul shall be lifted and sweetened, my body 


DESERT PROCESSIONAL 


Feeling the cold wind, my eyes 

Darkened and only the at my naked feet 

And the stones and the thorns in my sight. 

Firmly I step, so not to be missing the rock or the cactus, 

For these will make strong my atonement. 

I have sinned — I have sinned. . . . I wonder if Consu- 
elo sees me, 

If she is one walking behind us. . . . 

And Lope . . . why should I think of him now? 

I knew very well he was stealing and selling the lambs, 

But the patron would never believe me. 

And the padre was hard on me too 

When I took the sheep shears and stuck Lope, 

And the jell of his eye ran down on his cheek; 

And the padre said No — my confession 

And all that he could impose would not be enough 

To clear me. . . . Aneye for aneye . . . and I’m walk- 
ing 

Where all can see me, and I can see none, and I wonder 

If Blessed Francisco will speak for me, 

For the Blessed Francisco knows well that I ran away 
from the padre. 

But now — now I long to kneel down and tell God 

I am sorry —I am sorry for Lope. . . . When can I 
kneel down? 

Soon it must be, while I feel, with the weight of the tree 
on my shoulder, 

The sheep shears piercing my eye. Soon — soon — 

O my Blessed Francisco! Now I feel — now I feel, 

And before all these people I’d offer an eye now toLope. 

I forgive — I am one di them all, yet none know me — 

Not even Consuelo. . . . By his 
shadow 

Someone beside me is leaning — is falling. 

The third. I remember. It is now that Christ falls. 

Stand still and listen; old Juan is reading again. 

Stand still. No thorns yet. The tree is not heavy. . . . 

But Lope . . . he’d best not be stealing and selling my 
lambs 

To buy ear-rings to give Consuelo. 


Four little girls there were, all dressed in black, 
With black net veils that covered their dark hair, 
Bound on with wreaths of white and waxen flowers, 
Who carried Mary on a tiny litter. 

She too was dressed in black, and stood upright 
But for the wavering of the litter as the girls 

Bore it with childish and unsteady footsteps. 

And at the fourth small wooden cross that marked 
The stations on the way, the people waited 

While the four children brought the litter round, 
Till Mary faced Her Son. And there the image, 
Blindfold and robed in crimson seemed to grope 
And bend, until the two touched one another... . 
Then the old voice of the Revizador 

Took up its office. We were very still, 

And in the crowd’s edge I could see an artist, — 
One I had known for years, a ribald man, 

4s I have always known him (drunk last night 


. . The sun strikes. . 
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And singing in the Plaza) — turned his face 
Out to the mesa, and stood looking off, 
And blinking, as if dust were in his eyes. 


The Artist 


Giotto Bondone for six hundred years 

Has had his say. God knows he said it well. 

He must have known some men whose fathers knew 
Saint Francis of Assisi, heard him preach, 

Or saw him go, with his face white from fasting 

Out to the hills alone. Or knew him when 

He reveled in his unregenerate youth, 

Went drunken, garlanded among the girls 

Who were no better than they might have been 
There in Assisi. Something spoke to him, 

He changed, and answered, and this thing I’m seeing, 
Perhaps the very words this old man reads 

So glibly from his dog-eared book, are echoes 

Of words Giotto Bondone heard before he spread 
Wet plaster for the fresco of this meeting. . . . 
That’s why it gets me. . . . Giotto — not Saint Francis. 
But you can never tell. That lean young fool 

Who called the birds to listen, knowing well 

It was no good to waste his words on men, 

Has always rated high with us, who know 

How few there are that look with seeing eyes. 

This Francis of Assisi knew the answer 

For him, and me: he could go singing down 

More roads than I have ever traveled, broke, 

And still be giving. There’s a man for you! 

. . » They never got the tune this flute is playing 
From him. The thing will haunt me for a week. . . . 
And he could take a redhot poker, burn 

Himself with it, and call it ‘Brother Fire’. . . . 
This Francis of Assisi loosened something 

In the hard-corded selfishness of men, 

And here, today, is it still loose? I wonder. 

But sure this stems from him. The Spaniards brought it, 
And here, in the cold wind, the dusty light, 

They have it still. Cold, bitter — but they have it. 
And that Third Order that Saint Francis planted 
Goes on. . . . Sing, give, repent . . . and be to all 
The ornery people in this cockeyed world 

A brother. . . . Well, not all. You can’t be brothers 
With Indians or Anglo heretics. 

Not now. . . . But Francis could. That’s where a cog 
Has slipped. There was a warmth, a flower, a fire 
That’s not here now. . . . But something there is here: 
To take yourself in hand, and say, You fool, 

You sinner, take that for your sins, and then 

Lay on with a good heavy yucca goad, 

And let the blood spurt, and at last bring up 

With your eyes looking straight into Christ’s eyes. 
These men can do it... . 

Gray and brown and black, 

And at the very focus of the pattern, 

Between the cross arms, one strong note of red. 
That sear of red — Giotto would gentle that. . . . 
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Now Giotto —. . . What in hell’s the use? . , 


on. 
It’s cold. All but that blazing note of red, 
And the warm tears of Jesus’ Mother meeting 
Him on this road. . . . Thank God I came alone. 


At the next mark, a boy in a black jacket, 
Pigskin, or some such leather, walked ahead 

A dozen paces, turned in place, and stood, 
While old Garcia took the painted cross 

From off the swaying Christos’ crimson shoulder 
And gave it to the boy, who heaved it up 

And stood, as innocent of understanding 

As the Cyrenean whom Pilate’s men 

Impressed to service when they saw that Fesus 
Would not be strong enough — a puny Few — 
To drag the cross He was to die upon, 

And surely no one could expect a Roman 

To carry it for him. . . . The boy looked sullen 
And just a little frightened, leading on. 


The Boy Simon of Cyrene 


My mother made me wear this coat 
Because she said it was too cold 

And there were seven stations more. 

I wish she hadn’t made me wear it 
And all these people looking at me, 
And father playing on the flute. 

It’s funny — all these people looking, 
And the Hermano Mayor there, 

And old Juan reading in his book. 
I’m not afraid. Ernesto Pena 

He offered me ten cents to say 

I was afraid, and let him do it, 
Because he said San Simon had 

Red hair like his, and he would look 
More right than I would. But I asked 
The Padre if San Simon was 

A red-haired man. He didn’t know, 
He said, and no one knew for sure. 
I’m glad I didn’t let Ernesto 

Come in my place when he had told 
A lie and offered me ten cents, 

And all the people looking at him. 

I wonder what San Simon’s hair 

Was really like, and what he wore 
That day, and if the people looked 
At him at all. This wind is cold, 

And when it blows the black cloth up 
I can see Pablo Sanchez’ belly 

All wrinkled crosswise from his stooping 
With that big beam upon his shoulder, 
And when the wind hits that way 

I see him shiver. Pablo thinks 

That no one knows him. I could tell 
That foot of his a horse stepped on 
And two short toes that never grew 
Again. I wonder what he’s done 
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‘The image stooped to pass the door, came out 
To stand between the blinded crucifers . . .’ 


























‘When we all stopped again, he took the beam 
Against his forehead, heavily . . .’ 

















That he must take his penance 

So hard as this. I wish the wind 

Would let his old black cloak alone. . . . 
Time to lead on. Look at ’em follow — 
Oh, this is fine — to go and go, 

And have ’em have to follow where 

I lead — and all the people looking. 
What does Ernesto think I am, 

| To give up bearing our Lord’s cross 
And let a red-haired liar have it, 

All for ten cents? . . . If he had said 
A dollar, I’d tell him where to head in. 


A girl in black, with a black flowing veil 
Stands now between the boy and Christ. She wears 
Upon her bosom a white cotton kerchief, 
Painted. She takes it off, comes 

Close to the image, and with reverent gesture 
She seems to wipe its face; someone has taken 
The blindfold off, and then made way for her. 
It did not need the kerchief spread again 

With the dim portrait of the Christos on it, 

To let us know this was Veronica... . 

The campanero on the right, who eased 

The heavy beam from the right crucifer 

As they were standing, looked at her, his head 
Twisting to see her underneath the cross. 

She did not look at him, but let her eyes 

Fall pitifully on the bare feet, pinched 

With cold, beneath the thin white pantaloons 
And the long blowing cloak. And the right foot 
She looked at, had two toes that once had been 
Crushed by a horse’s hoof. 

A look of pity . . . was it? .. . and a look 
Sharply averted. . . . The Revizador 

Caught the look anxiously. 


The Girl, Veronica (Encarnacion) 


I must not hurry: father says, ‘Move slow — 
It is a solemn way we go.’ 

And father is Revizador — 

He ought to know. 


But did that woman Veronica quake 

As I do now, or did she break 

Through the hard Roman lines of guards 
For Christ’s dear sake? 


I lift the precious kerchief up, and dry 
His brow, and filled with pity, try 

To comfort Him, forgetting all 

The world. . . . Ah, why 


Must pity mix with pity here today — 
Pity with love — how can I say 

I only come with love of Christ 

Along this way? 


I should not have looked down. Alberto caught 
Me looking — I know what he thought. 

And there his mother . . 
It was she brought. 


. and a jealous eye 
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I lift the kerchief of our dear Lord’s grace 
Before the people in this place. 

I dare not look. . . . To me it is 

My Pablo’s face. 


Beyond the station of Veronica 

Between it and the Second Fall, the cross 
Upon the right seemed to go wavering 

As though the man were not so sure, or else 
His campanero’s thoughts were on something 
Far from this place, and he forgot to guide. 
The campanero’s head was bare, his mouth 
Set in a line that would not let Peccavi 

Slip out between the hardened lips. And yet, 
When we all stopped again, he took the beam 
Against his forehead, heavily, and fixed 

His eyes upon the earth — or on the scarred 
And dusty right foot of the crucifer. 


The Campanero on the Right (Alberto) 


I'll ease your cross for you, yes, Pablo Sanchez, 
Twelve times today, and I will steer your steps. 

But if I had my way, and had you blind 

As you are now — I’d lead you up Sandia, 

Just at the northern edge, and turn you north 

And let you drop a quarter mile and think 

All the way down, that it was I that steered you. 

I saw her look at you, and look away 

From me, when I was easing off your cross. 

She must have known you by your broken toes. . . . 
But why should she, and at a time like this, 

Be looking at the feet of crucifers? 

A month ago, she was embroidering 

A counterpane to put upon a bed 

In the new house she knew that I was building. 

But you come off the range with your foot broken 
And now . . . perhaps you think I’m blind, young Pablo. 
Old Juan — he wouldn’t know. . . . He'll have to know 
For she’s his daughter — it’s his business. 

God — Encarnacion was beautiful, 

Back there, when she stood up and spread 

The holy picture out across her breast. 

But even then, she looked at him. . . . Next year 
I’ll have a heavier penance. . . . Wonder if 

I shall be doing it out in the hills 

Where no one knows me, or in jail. 

One thing is sure. I'll not be easing off 

A cross for you, my Pablo. . . . No one will. 


To the next marking cross the way led up 
Along a slanting ridge of broken rock, 
Unweathered, dry, and only cactus growing 
Between the splintered limestone edges, stained 
As if with rust — or maybe with dried blood. 
We picked our way: not so the crucifers. 


The Crucifer on the Right (Pad/o) 


It’s good — my campanero, guide me true — 
I feel them now — the stones, the thorns; — 
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My feet shall bleed, and my soul walk with you 
Jesus, to Calavario. ... 

O the sweet tears of Mary, she who mourns 
Along this way to Calavario — 

This way of bruises and of scorns 

We take, we two. 


At the road’s end you go to sit with God 
And I shall be washed clean 

Of all my sins — I who have happy trod 
This way to Calavario. .. . 

And Encarnacion will smile and lean 

Down pitiful at Calavario, 

And I shall know, though I can not be seen, 
Her smile, her nod, 

Her touch, her kiss — dear God. 


What if my broken feet do bleed, when I 

Cannot forget her touch, her kiss, 

The peach tree’s bloom, the thin moon in the sky, 
The stillness down by the corral. . . . 


Give me the thorns that pierce, the stones, the goad, 
And let me bleed and fall, 

So I shake off my year-long load 

Of sins, by prayer, 

And come, Jesus, to her. 


The road dipped down, into a deep arroyo, 

And up the slope, the heavy crosses dragging 
Slowly and painfully, on the farther side, 

With the procession pouring out of sight, 

Almost, and struggling up again. The markers 
Were closer now, for Calvary was near. 

Fust at the crest we paused. Here was the place 
Where lots were cast for the one seamless garment. 


The Campanero on the Left 


I wore my blue suit and my new tan shoes 
Because it was a church day, and a man 

Who walks beside a crucifer — they see him. 
It’s not good I should look like a bum 

When I owe half the people here more money 
Than I’ve got in the bank at Espanola. 

A man must think of that. . . . And if these girls 
Are only here to pray and to repent, 

Still, that’s no reason why a business man, 

One that can show right in a city suit, 

Should give them nothing but blue overalls 

To look at. . . . And their mothers notice, too. 
Old Juan, he told me I should do this penance — 
That the Hermano Mayor ordered it. 

Now why was that? What do they think I am? 
A man in business has to watch his step 

With these old brothers butting in and all. 

I make the penance, though I never see 

What good it does me. And I get no credit, 
Today, now. . . . These new yellow shoes 
They pinch and burn till I’m worse off, 

A damn sight, than this crucifer that’s barefoot. 
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. . . I might stay kneeling at the Calavario 
Until they go. Then I could take ’em off 

And ease my toes. 

. . . But in this suit I’d freeze 

Before they got too far away to see me. 

Two more stops. My teeth will chatter worse 
Before we’re done. . . . Ah, Christ — these yellow 


Close now beneath the ancient high-road cross 

We pause, and stand, and the dark painted eyes 
In the still crimson figure seem to gaze 

Beyond, above the weathered oaken beams 

To the bright snows where the cold clouds drift down 
Upon the Sangre peaks. The flute plays on, 
Wailing in pity for the Son of Man, 

Too faint, too shrill, to touch the glory there 

When God the Son cried out to God the Father. 





The Piteor (Manuel) 


I can almost remember a song I heard 
Long and long time ago, 
And I can not be sure of a note or word, 
But only — my heart beat so. . . . 
But I was young, and it happened in spring 
And I must have dreamed it, and wakening 
I only think — How did it go? 
But I never did know. 
It was maybe the song a man from Spain 
Sang at the wedding in Cana, 
And Jesus, he sat and hummed the refrain, 
And the guests all singing Hosanna; 
And the wind it blow to the west and the tune, 
The trees they were singing it, nights with a moon, 
And it never died out when the east wind blew, 
If the story was true. 


The Blessed Francisco, he find it in Spain — 
He was a great one to sing — 

And the birds of the air, they hear it again, — 
They were flying north in the spring — 

But they never could sing it all the way through: 

Only Blessed Francisco, he had the air true, 
And the words and all, as the man from Spain 
And Jesus hummed the refrain. 


And maybe the song I dreamed I heard, 
Long and long time ago, 
Was only a part of it sung by a bird 
Who got it from Blessed Francisco. . . . 
And I must be playing the penance, my brothers . .. 
But sometime these girls, they look so like their mothe 
I can almost remember the tune 
Those trees sang to the moon. 


The high cross hangs above us, and the flute 

That has been quavering piteously, is still. 

This is the death hour. Now the seven words 

Are going up into the wind-swept sky 

Where the great clouds are gathering, head on head, 
In torn and tumbling masses, black with doom. 
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Old Fuan, the gray Revizador, reads on, 
While the responses tremble, sounding thin 
And faint, and from the highway comes a blast 
Of whirling dust to beat upon this dust. 


The Revizador (Fuan) 
Why should a man go on? That Christ must die, 
And men must die . . 


And yet He died. . . . Why should a man go on? 

I can not work it out. Not now. Next spring 

Shall I be reading here . . . and will Christ care? 

Next spring. . . . Ai— I have seen it coming — death. 
I ought to warn young Pablo. It will do 

No good to speak to Encarnacion. 

_. . Looks like her mother . . . but her heart is wild — 
Not like her mother. Young Alberto there, 

He wants her still, and he will come to me 

For I have been a man, all this my life, 

Who passed his word, and kept it, and held firm 

No matter who might say he suffered from it. 

And I will say to him — what can I say? 


He has a house; his mother’s old; and she 

Has land enough below the acequia madre 

To keep ten children, and to keep them well. 

While this young Pablo (I have nought against him) 
He has a saddle — maybe that’s not his — 

And two range horses in Manuel’s corral. . . . 


The most that I can hope will be to keep her 


. there we are one with Christ. . . . 
; And if a man must sin — He did not sin 
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Away from that corral. . . . And this Alberto — 

What good now is a son-in-law in jail? 

How can I watch her now, with lambing time 

Just coming on? There’s death, and trees in bloom 

And lambing time, and Easter, all at once. 

How can a man go on? Old Manuel’s breath 

Is giving out. I read the last page. He, 

There on the cross, turns from the vinegar, 

Says, It is finished, the centurion 

Strikes with his lance. . . . True, Jesus . . . death is 
here. 


Now the two crucifers are circling round 

To drag their crosses back to the morada. . . . 

It’s not for me to tell you what it means, 

The thing itself — the march — the stations — that 
I'll take for granted, coming from Saint Francis. 
But penitent or not, a mystery 

Has been among us: we have faced it out 

And none of us will be the same again 

This week — or next. If that’s what Francis wanted, 
He'd only have to look at us to know 

This wind has blown away — I don’t know what; 
But let Saint Francis look into these eyes, 

And he'd be singing... . 

No hope of rain, for all these boiling clouds; 

Just as we reach the church, the sun strikes through, 
On the gaunt crimson image passing in, 

And the Hermano Mayor shuts the door. 


[eprrors’ NoTE: This version of ‘Desert Processional’ is somewhat condensed from the complete manuscript.) 
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The pen and ink drawings which illustrate this narrative drama are by the author. 
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The Audience on the Road 


A Calendar for the Summer Traveler 





N” so long ago Venice was for most travelers the place with the 
gondolas, Florence meant endless journeys through art galleries 
and Switzerland was inextricably bound up with sports. The last dec- 
ade has increased tourism throughout the world and it has also altered 
the attractions that tourists plan to inspect. Cathedrals and ski races 
are as alluring as ever, but visitors to Venice now dare to spurn the 
gondola for the steam launch in their haste to reach the Lido in time 
for the International Film Award. Vichy invites as many people with 
its opera season as with its mineral waters, and wanderers in Lucerne 
delay the climb of the Pilatus until after the cycle of Passion Plays. 
This year, despite political and economic uncertainties, festivals 
are more frequent and ambitious than ever. Paris, usually neglectful, 
is inaugurating an annual Féte de Musique and the Glyndebourne 
Mozart Festival is including Verdi and Donizetti. Even villages are 
realizing the possibilities of forgotten folk plays. Dates and programs, 
however, remain subject to abrupt change. In America there are so 
many promises of festivals and plans are still so lightly formulated, 
that it seems wiser to omit them from the Travel Calendar and follow 
their course from June on with the other summer theatre adventures. 


AUSTRIA 
yrs is celebrating elaborately 
this year her one thousand years 
of participation in the main currents 
of European history and culture. The 
usual Viennese Festival weeks in 
June are to be expanded into a six- 
month display of Austrian architec- 
ture, drama, music, dance, folk cos- 
tumes, scientific developments and 
social progress. For May and June the 
Museums plan an exhaustive exhibi- 
tion of Gothic art collected from all 
Danube-Land, and the Modern 
Formative Artists will hold a showing 
of their latest trends in plastic art. 
Early in June Catholic Culture week 
will present a festival of ancient 
liturgical music, perform mediaeval 
mystery plays, display little-known 
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Church paintings and conduct trips 
to famous monasteries and shrines. 
Summer symphony concerts in Vienna 
schedule the works of Bruckner and 
Strauss, and especially those of Mah- 
ler, with Bruno Walter and Rod- 
zinski conducting. Activities at the 
Burgtheater, visits to the celebrated 
Theatre Collection of the National- 
bibliothek and a late-summer Ba- 
roque festival should further justify 
Vienna’s claims to artistic greatness. 
Nor are other parts of Austria to be 
outdone by Vienna and Salzburg in a 
display of richness, and nearly every 
town, large or small, plans proudly to 
await the visitor with a mystery play, 
a procession of native costumes, a cho- 
ral concert or at least a wine festival. 

Fune 1-Fuly 30 (Graz, Styria). 





Schlossberg open-air plays ang 
eras, including Fidelio, Elektra, §, 
lome, Eugen d’Albert’s Die % 
Augen and Tiefland and May 
The Christ-Succession Play, 

Fune 5-19 (Vienna). Vienna 
festival weeks of theatre and muse 

Fune 10, 11, 17, 18 (Laxe 
Dance festival in the Blue 
the castle, with the Helleray 
and Rosalia Chladek. 

Fune 16 (Hallstatt and 
chen, Upper Austria). Corpus Chr 
pageantry boat procession on the 

Fune 18 (Melk-an-der-Domay), 
tival of Lights on the Danube be 
the Baroque monastery of Mdk | 

June 29-Fuly 4 (Lins and § 
Florian, Upper Austria). AntonBry 
ner Festival of orchestral, choral a 
organ music, with concert pe 
ances of the three Masses, the 
quiem, the Te Deum and the Fix 
Second, Fourth, Eighth and Nig 
Symphonies. 

Fuly (Salzburg). Performances: 
the Art Marionette Theatre } 
summer program features a Mom 
and Gluck cycle, a sixteenth-centy 
Faust from among the oldest Germs 
puppet plays and Raumrakete, ale 
tastic stratosphere drama. 

July 15-September 15 (Seckau, by 
ria). Open-air performances of it 
mannsthal’s Federmann and Ms 
Mell’s The Christ-Succession Play, } 

July 17-September 14, on Sumies 
only (Thiersee). A series of Tyrie 
Passion Plays, which are beginnings 
rival the Oberammergau producte 
in popularity. 

Fuly 23-August 31 (Salzburg) Te 
Music Festival for 1938 opens Wt 
the inauguration of the remodes 
Festspielhaus, enlarged to acca 
date the increasing number of 
lovers who visit Mozart’s native at 
each season. Although certaine 
in the schedule seem impending at 
time this goes to press, the dates 
conductors originally planned for 
festival are as follows: 

July 23, August 13, The J 
Flute, Toscanini; July 24, 31, 

7, 14, 21, 28, Von Hofmannstha 
Jedermann, produced by Max 4 
hardt in the Cathedral Square; } 
25, August 3, 15, Don Gio 
Bruno Walter; July 26, August 3," 
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FESTIVAL IN HYDERABAD 


Sketched by James Reynolds 


From his couch Prince Beri, Na- 
zim of India’s greatest native 
state, watches the evening cele- 
bration of the Silver Jubilee. 
‘Night’ leads the pageant in a 
black sari, later thrown aside as 
the dancer disappears among 
white veils flecked with emerald 
moons. Other performers follow 
in a parade of the animals that 
prowl after dark, while a man 
dressed as a cat hovers in the 
shadows and flashes ominously 
his fiery eyes and glistening fur. 
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A mountebank slithers through the crowd urging his trained birds to tear at 
the grass stuck in his belt and amuse the Nazim with their i impertinent tricks. 















22, Der Rosenkavalier, Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch; July 28, August $5, 9, 17, 
24, 30, Reinhardt’s production of 
Goethe’s Faust with music by Paum- 
gartner, on the Holzmeister set in the 
Prince-Episcopal Riding Academy; 
July 29, August 4, 16, 26, Tannhduser, 
Toscanini; July 30, August 8, 20, 
Orpheus and Eurydice, Brano Walter; 
August I, 11, 25, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Bruno Walter; August 6, 23, Falstaff, 
Toscanini; August 10, 19, 29, Die 
Meistersinger, Toscanini; August 18, 
Cosi fan Tutte, Bruno Walter; August 
31, Fidelio, Toscanini. Orchestra con- 
certs include: July 27, Beethoven- 
) Brahms, Knappertsbusch; July 31, 
| Mozart, Bruno Walter; August 7, 
Beethoven-Schubert, Bruno Walter; 
August 15, Beethoven’s Missa So- 
lemnis, Toscanini; August 21, con- 
temporary music, Rodzinski; August 
24, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
Knappertsbusch; August 28, Debussy, 
Toscanini. A concert by Lotte Leh- 
mann on August g, a two-piano per- 
formance of Bach’s Art of the Fugue 
by Heinz and Robert Scholz on 
August 14, six cathedral concerts, 
seven serenades, a performance by 
the Cathedral Choir of Strassburg 
and two concerts of sacred music are 
also included in the Festival program. 

July 30 (Graz). Open-air Festival 
Plays. 

August 6, 7 (Villach). Carinthian 
Church Fair and procession of native 
costumes. 

August 14-15 (St. fakob-am-Thurn). 
Two-hundredth annual celebration 
of the Jakobi Riflemen, with pageants 
and costume parades. 

September 1-15 (Baden, 
Austria). Beethoven Festival. 


ENGLAND 
Foren England does not have 
the fine pageantry of a corona- 
tion to offer this year, the summer 
will be well stocked with unusual 
| events in music and drama. The 
spring opera season at Covent Garden 
will stress its international character 
and last later than usual, and the 
Stratford Shakespeare Festival may 
be extended beyond its scheduled 
twenty-four weeks. The Glyndebourne 
Mozart Festival, which has grown 
steadily in popularity since its incep- 
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tion five years ago, will include for the 
first time operas by other composers. 
The Canterbury Festival promises a 
new religious drama by Christopher 
Hassall and ambitious choral and or- 
chestral programs, The resignation of 
Sir Barry Jackson, who has been as- 
sociated with the Malvern Festival 
since 1929, has delayed plans for this 
year, although Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
has been selected to organize the 
theatre festival for the month follow- 
ing July 27. Late in the summer Lon- 
don will enjoy a long series of prom- 
enade concerts, and the Old Vic com- 
pany will be featured at Buxton. 

April-Fune (London). International 
opera season at Covent Garden. 

April 2 and 15 (London). Royal 
Choral Society performances of Ver- 
di’s Requiem and Handel’s Messiah 
in the Royal Albert Hall. 

April 11-Fune 18 (Norwich). The 
Maddermarket Theatre will present: 
April 11-13, Milton’s Samson Agon- 
istes; April 25, a dance recital by 
Agnes de Mille; May 9-14, Shake- 
speare’s Richard II; June 13-18, a 
modern comedy. 

April 11-September 24 (Stratford). 
Shakespeare Memorial Festival, un- 
der the direction of B. Iden Payne. 
The repertory will be selected from 
the following: King Richard III, King 
Henry VIII, The Comedy of Er- 
rors, The Tempest, Twelfth Night, 
Macbeth, 4 Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, The Merchant of Venice 
Romeo and Fuliet, Othello, The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and The Taming 
of the Shrew. 

April 23 (Stratford). Shakespeare’s 
birthday celebrations. 

April 25-28 (Isle of Man). Manx 
Music Festival. 

May 18-21 (Norwich). Norfolk 
Music Festival. 

May 21-Fuly 9g (Lewes, near 
Brighton). Fifth opera season of the 
Glyndebourne Mozart Festival will 
include: May 24, 28, June 5, 9, 12, 17, 
25, 29, July 7, Le Nozze di Figaro; 
June 3, 7, 11, 16, 19, 22, July 6, Don 
Giovanni; June 14, 18, 24, 26, July 9, 
Cosi fan Tutte; May 21, 27, 29, 31, 
June 4, 6, 15, 23, July 2, 5, Verdi’s 
Macbeth; June 28, 30, July 1, 3, 8, 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. The operas 
will be presented in subscription cy- 
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cles, under the direction of Fritz 
Busch and Carl Ebert. 

May 23-28 (Blackpool). Interna- 
tional Dance Festival. 

June 17-24 (London). International 
Society for Contemporary Music 
reunion and festival. 

Fune 20-25 (Oxford). Commemora- 
tion Week, with music and drama per- 
formances. 

June 25-Fuly 2 (Canterbury). The 
Music and Drama Festival in the 
Cathedral will feature concerts of 
chorales, madrigal singing in the 
cloisters and Christ’s Comet, a drama 
by Christopher Hassall set in the 
Holy Land during the first century. 

June 27-Fuly 2 (Manchester). Hi 
torical pageant celebrating the Char- 
ter centenary. 

July 5-August 29 (Stratford). Four 
sessions at the Shakes Fort- 
night Hostelry, to be held from July 5 
to July 18, July 19 to August 1, 
August 2 to August 15, August 16 to 
August 29. 

July 18-30 (Haslemere, near Lon- 
don). Dolmetsch Music Festival. 
Chamber music of the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries played on instru- 
ments of the period. 

Fuly 27-August 27 (Malvern). The 
Drama Festival will be organized by 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke instead of Sir 
Barry Jackson this year. 

July 29-August 12, August 15-29 
(Bath). Summer sessions at the Little 
Theatre, Citizen House. Public per- 
formances of classic and modern 
plays in the Little Theatre and the 
Pump Rooms. 

August 1-6 (Cardiff, Wales). Royal 
National Eisteddfod of Wales. 

August 6-October 1 (London). Sum- 
mer promenade concerts nightly ex- 
cept Sundays at Queen’s Hall. 

August 29-September 17 (Buxton). 
Theatre Festival by the Old Vic 
company. 

September (Worcester). Three Choirs 
Festival, the oldest ‘musical meeting’ 
in England. 


FRANCE 

i hs French schedule of summer 
events has been considerably 

altered by the sudden cancellation of 

plans forcontinuing the Paris Ex- 

position. The Committee of Paris 
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Fetes and the Beaux-Arts Directors, 
however, are hastily and efficiently 
organizing a substitute series of fes- 
tivals which will begin with a Music 
Week devoted to the works of Ravel. 
If the Music Salon is well received 
this year, it will be established as an 
annual event. The Passion Plays be- 
fore Notre Dame Cathedral will be 
given again, as well as the Moiiére 





Spring in Paris and the Guignol in the 
Luxembourg, by Eugene Fitsch 


fOr) OH 


performances in the Louvre Court 
near where the Great Trouper and his 
band once acted. The theatre festi- 
vals at Orange and Salies-du-Salat 
are still indefinite in date and reper- 
tory. France’s most delightful treat of 
the summer will be the dramas, con- 
certs and pageants at Versailles in 
honor of Louis XIV, and those who 
appreciate the neo-classic beauties of 
the seventeenth century will see much 
of the art of the Roi-Soleil at its hest. 
Another attraction in France, ana one 
which is often overlooked, is the vig- 
orous life of the provincial summer 
theatres. Most cities have companies 
of yo who first perform a reper- 
tory that is dazzling in its ambitions, 
and then start resurrecting all dramas 
of local interest. Since nearly every 
French city has produced at least one 
dramatist, the programs usually have 
a flavor that is distinctly their own. 
Visitors should not allow the Paris 
theatres to obscure the work done at 
Tours, Orléans, Reims and especially 
Bordeaux. 

May 8 (Orléans, Rouen and Paris). 
Pageants, church ceremonies and 
dramas on the anniversary of the burn- 
ing of Joan of Arc. 

May 16 and later (Rambouillet). 
French classic dramas at the Théatre 
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de Verdure, near the chateau of the 
President. 

May 24-25 (Les Saintes-Maries, 
Provence). The pilgrimage to the 
tombs of the three Marys, the oldest 
church festival in South France, will 
be made this year an elaborate tribute 
in pageantry to the rich folklore of 
Provence. 

Fune (Paris). The first Annual 
Musical Salon will be inaugurated 
with a Ravel Festival at the Troca- 
dero. The plans also include Berlioz’s 
Grande Messe des Morts in the In- 
valides Courtyard. 

Fune-Fuly (Paris). Performances 
of French Passion Plays before Notre 
Dame Cathedral. 

Fune—August (Paris). Exposition of 


Y American Art in the Musée du Jeu de 


Paume. 

June 5-7 (Eparnay). International 
Music Festival. 

Fune 14-28 (Valence). Open-air 
dramas and operas by Parisian and 
local artists. 

Fune 25-29 (St. Fean de Luz). 
Basque festival, with choral programs, 
processions, fandango contests and 
an international pelote game. 

Fuly (Versailles). Tercentenary of 
the birth of Louis XIV. Performances 
of dramas by Moliére, concerts of 
Lully’s music and gala fountain dis- 
plays and water festivals. 

Fuly 3 (Charolles and Bergerac). 
Open-air plays by artists from the 
Comédie Frangaise. 

Fuly 3-16 (Vichy). Opera season at 
the Casino. 

Fuly 13 (Paris). La Retraite aux 
Flambeaux, a torchlight procession 
on the eve of Bastille Day. 

Fuly 13-15 (Carcassonne). Dramas 
in the ancient theatre of the Cité. 

Fuly 25-26 (Sainte Anne d’ Auray). 
The best-known of the Breton Par- 
dons, with an impressive procession 
of pilgrims up the Scala Sancta. 
Other important Pardons are: June 6, 
Quimperlé; July 17, Roscoff; August 
21, Concarneau. 

August 1-15 (Orange). Perform- 
ances in the old Roman theatre. 

August (Biarritz). Summer opera 
season. 

August (Salies-du-Salat). Theatre 
festival by artists from the Opéra, 
Comédie Francaise and Paris theatres. 








August 5 (Roquebrune-Cap A 
Passion Play and historic progue by 
in the Chapel of Notre Dama The 
Neiges. ~ Ris 

August 27-31 (Cauterets), B Len 
Trois Berets, an outdoor qn 4 
drama and dance. > Shi 

*® le 
IRELAND PMc 


‘_ important Patterns ang 4 
grimages, most of which 

fixed dates, were listed in the J 
Calendar last year, although it d 
















be noted that the opening of them Le 
Caoil Music Festival in Dublgy E 
been delayed this spring until Mpls _ 
The Dublin Gate Theatre plays Br 
open its 1938-39 season on 5 or 
with special celebrations m De 
tenth anniversary of its f 
Edwards and MacLiamméi, 
tween August 7 and 20 the = 
Theatre will present an IrishD | 
festival, with the afternoon by 
by prominent authors illustratgyy ?* 
evening theatre performances, I" 
program is as follows: 

August 8. Kathleen-ni-Houlihay \ 
Yeats and Thomas Musken 
Padraic Colum. Lecture on fap 
Drama up to the opening of they “ 
bey Theatre, by Andrew E. Mam) ™ 

August 9. Riders to the Saat ™ 
Playboy of the Western World. rs 
on Synge by Frank O’Connor, C 

August 10. The Rising of the - 
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A setting by Michedl MacLiammir P 
Peer Gynt at the Dublin Gate Tham) 


and Damar’s Gold. Lecture on 
Gregory by Lennox Robinson. F 

August 11. Spring by T. C. Mame: 
and The Eloquent Dempsey by 
liam Boyle. Lecture, ‘Other Ea 
Playwrights’, by Brinsley Mae 
mara. 

August 12. The Player Quem@® 4 
On Baile’s Strand. Lecture on ¥ 
by F. R. Higgins. 
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st 13. The Pipe in the Fields 
4 C. » Pi cad Robinson’s 
The White Headed Boy. Lecture, “The 
Rise of the Realistic Movement’, by 
Lennox Robinson. 

August 75. A comedy by George 
Shiels. Lecture, ‘George Shiels, Brins- 
ley MacNamara and Others’, by T. C. 
y 16. The Plough and the 
Stars. Lecture on O’Casey by Walter 


Starkie. : 
August 17. Two Plays in Gaelic. 


| Lecture, ‘The Gaelic Drama’, by 
| Ernest Blythe. 


August 18 Margaret Gillan by 


’ Brinsley MacNamara. Lecture, ‘Mod- 
» ern Tendencies in Irish Drama’, by 
} Denis Johnston. 


August 19. Katie Roche. Lecture 
on Teresa Deevy by Frank O’Con- 
nor. 

August 20. Shadow and Substance 
by P. V. Carroll. Lecture, ‘Irish 
Problem Plays’, by Sean O Faolain. 


ITALY 
wu many of Italy’s real at- 
tractions are too vague in date 
and program to be listed in a travel 
calendar, the visitor who stays alert 
will have no trouble occupying his 
time profitably. Plays by Aeschylus 
and Sophocles are given each summer 
in the ancient Greek theatres of 
Calabria, Sicily, Libya and other 
south Italian paesi where the classical 
spirit has not died out. Most of the 
hill towns boast energetic opera com- 
ies which present Verdi, Rossini, 
olf-Ferrari and Mascagni with ade- 
quate Latin abandon during the weeks 
around the Festival of the Assumption 
on August 15. Ambitious dramatic 
and musical programs usually ac- 
company the municipal celebrations 
in honor of the local patron saint at 
Palermo on July 13, Venice on July 
17 and Naples on September 19. The 
outstanding events of the summer 
remain, however, the May Musical 
Festival in Florence and the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Art in Venice, 
which awards each year cinema 
prizes much coveted by producers 

and actors. 
April (Milan, Naples, Rome and 
Turin). Spring opera season, with 

performances of new works. 


April-May (Syracuse). Classical 
Greek and Roman dramas in the 
Teatro Greco. 

April 16 (Florence). The Scoppio 
del Carro ceremony on Holy Saturday 
in the Piazza del Duomo. 

April 21 (Throughout Italy). Holi- 
day celebrating the birth of Rome 
with historical dramas, music and 
patriotic demonstrations. 
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4 map by Ernest de Weerth of open-air 
performances in Florence this summer 


April 28-Fune 10 (Florence). This 
year the Spring Musical Festival, 
instituted in 1933, will centre as 
usual about two Verdi operas of dif- 
ferent periods, supplemented by other 
performances in the Municipal and 
Pergola Theatres and the Royal 
Boboli Gardens. Simon Boccanegra, 
in Verdi’s revised version, will be 
given early in May. 4ida will follow 
with a cast including Gina Cigna, 
Gigli, Stagnani and Pasero. Marcan- 
tonio e Cleopatra, an entirely new 
work by the Venetian Malipiero, is 
listed as the third Italian opera of the 
Festival. The Vienna Opera, with 
Bruno Walter conducting, promises 
performances of Weber’s Euryanthe 
and Brahms’ Reguiem. France will be 
represented by The Tales of Hoffman 
and Hungary by Kodaly’s The Mag- 
yar Spinning Wheel and Bela Barték’s 
Prince Bluebeard’s Castle. A program 
of ancient musical dramas to be given 
on May 21 lists three rare items: 
Anfiparnaso, a lyrical comedy by a 
sixteenth-century monk, L’Jsola Dis- 
abitata of Metastasio with music by 
Haydn and The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins, a thirteenth-century liturgi- 
cal drama uncovered recently in the 
Paris National Library. 

May-September (Rome). Augustan 
Exhibition honoring the bimillenary 
of the birth of Emperor Augustus. 


AUDIENCE ON THE ROAD 


May (Rome). Opera season at the 
Royal Opera House. 

May 1, 4, 8 (Rome). Symphony 
concerts at the Teatro Adriano. 

May 1, Fune 24 (Florence). Six- 
teenth-century ‘calcio’ football game 
in the Piazza della Signoria. 

May 15 (Gubbio). Festival of the 
Ceri’, with ceremonies in the thir- 
teenth-century cathedral. 

May 16 (Orvieto). Festival of the 

ve. 

May 19 (Asti). Palio races. 

May 27 (Florence). Festival of the 
Crickets. 

JFune—October (Venice). XX1 Bien- 
nial International Art Exhibition. 

June 1-10 ( Arezzo). Petrarca Week, 
with ceremonies honoring the poet's 
birth. 

June 13 (Arezzo). Tournaments of 
the Saracens. 

June 29 (Rome). Feast of St. Peter. 

July-August (Verona). Opera sea- 
son in the Roman arena. 

Fuly 2 (Siena). First Palio race and 
procession. 

August 1, 2 (Assisi). Feast of the 
Pardons and Humiliations at the 
tomb of St. Francis. 

August 10-31 (Venice). Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Moving Pictures 
at the Lido. 

August 16 (Siena). Second and final 
Palio, with the awarding of banners. 

September (Venice). Autumn music 
festival. 

September 7 (Naples). Procession in 
honor of the Madonna of Piedigrotta, 
with Neapolitan song contests. 

October-November (Milan). Exhibi- 
tion of the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci collected from all parts of the 
world. 


NORWAY 


HE winter theatre season in Nor- 

way usually continues into April 
and later, and the opening of the Oslo 
Exhibition on May 12 may persuade 
many productions to last well into the 
summer. The repertory of the Na- 
tional Theatre in Oslo, which pro- 
duces plays by both native and for- 
eign authors, includes The Word by 
Kaj Munk, The Teacher by Arne 
Garborg, The Giant by Richard Bil- 
linger and Shakespeare’s Merry Wives 
of Windsor. The National Stage in 
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Bergen, the country’s oldest theatre, 
also schedules an ambitious series of 
dramas by Shakespeare, Wildenwey, 
Capek and Bjgrnson. Plans are now 
being made for an August opera 
season, which will be distributed 
among three of Oslo’s theatres, and 
Mme. Eide Norena has consented to 
return to her native land for the lead- 
ing soprano roles. Throughout the 
summer there will be special events 
at the Grieg shrine near Bergen. 

May 17 (Oslo and throughout the 
country). Norway’s Independence 
Day, marked by colorful parades, 
festivals and dances. 

Fune (Bygdéy). Open-air folk plays 
throughout the month at the Norwe- 
gian Folk Museum. 

Fune 4 (Oslo). Oslo Day, featuring 
historical processions and dances. 

June 23-24 (Throughout the coun- 
try). St. Hans’ Eve celebrations. The 
most picturesque events are at Mai- 
haugen, Bygdéy and Skien. 

July 15 (Oslo). Midnight opening 
of the opera season at the National 
Theatre. 

July 28-29 (Throughout the coun- 
fry). St. Olaf’s Eve. Vespers in the 
Trondheim Cathedral and ‘Olsok’ 
festivals at Maihaugen and Lille- 
hammer. 

October 1-317 (Oslo). Annual exhibi- 
tion of Norwegian art. 


SWEDEN 
—_ companies of the Royal Opera 
and Royal Dramatic Theatre will 
tour the smaller cities this summer 
and give travelers in all parts of the 
country an opportunity of seeing 
most of the winter repertory. Both 
will return to Stockholm in August, 
when the theatre and opera season 
reopens. At present two American 
dramas, The Women and Three Men 
on a Horse, are playing to enthusiastic 
audiences in Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg, and Olov Molander of the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre is already prom- 
ising The Masque of Kings and Idiot’s 
Delight for early autumn. The drama 
festival held last summer in the Court 
Theatre of Gripsholm Castle will not 
be repeated this year. 
April, May, August, September 
(Stockholm). Royal Opera perform- 
ances, which include Prinsessan ao 
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Cypern by Lars-Erik Larsson, Csardas 
Furstinnan by Kalman and Le Train 
Bleu, a modernistic ballet by Cocteau 
and Milhaud. 

April 15 (Stockholm). Missa So- 
lemnis of Beethoven at the Royal 


ra. 

April 30. Walpurgis Night. The ar- 
rival of spring is celebrated through- 
out the country with evening bon- 
fires. Stockholm festivities in the 
open-air Museum at Skansen. 

May 14-15 (Stockholm). The Djur- 
gard Fair, the Swedish Theatre 
League’s open-air festival at Skansen 
and Djurgarden. 

May 29 (Stockholm). A Day of 
Song, organized by Stockholm Glee 
Clubs. 

Fune 6 (Throughout the country). 
Swedish Flag Day, with celebrations 
in the Stockholm Stadium and Skan- 
sen Museum. 

Fune 9, 20, Fuly 14, 28, August 11, 
25 (Stockholm). Midnight concerts 
at the National Museum. 

June 23, 24 (Throughout the coun- 
try). Midsummer Eve and Midsum- 
mer Day celebrated with dancing 
around the Maypole. 

July 19-August 2 (Ostersund, Famt- 
land). Arnljot, a Swedish Viking 
drama with musical interludes by 
Wilhelm Peterson-Berger, will be 
given in the open-air theatre with a 
cast of several hundred performers. 

Fuly 21-24, August 11-17 (Visby, 
Gotland). Josef Lundahl’s Petrus de 
Daria and a group of mediaeval musi- 
cal plays in the church ruins of St. 
Nicholas. 

Fuly 26 (Stockholm). Bellman’s 
Day celebration before the bust of the 
eighteenth-century poet laureate of 
Stockholm, Carl Michael Bellman, in 
Djurgarden Park. 





The Royal Opera House in Stockholm 














SWITZERLAND 


ee the summer mogt 
cities stage Passion Ply 
mediaeval and modern 
on the Faust and Tell legends 
Swiss fondness for choral m 
duces in May and June some 
contests, with performances of 
del and Haydn oratorios. Thess 
city of Einsiedeln has substit 
year an ancient cantonal play 
Tell theme for its usual 
of Calderon’s The Great ra 
bre. 
April 15 (Ziirich). Perform 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, ¢ 
Friday procession at Mendrisio, = 
Lugano. 
April 24 (Sarnen). Obwalden 
air parliament on the historic 
be 


4 HE 


May 12 (Basle). Premiére ff 
thur Honegger’s Feanne ddp 
Bacher, with text by Paul Claud 
May 15 (Lucerne). Singing fe 
of Catholic Church choirs of & 
zerland. 
May 27 (Basle). Performan 
Haydn’s The Creation in the Mine 
May 26 (Beromiinster, nem 
cerne). Historical Ascension Daye 
alcade. 
June 16 (Fribourg, ie 
penzell). Corpus Christi pros 
Fune 19 (Lotschen Valley). 
sions in ancient costumes and 
formances of folk plays. 
Fuly Q-September 11 (lam 
Mediaeval Passion Plays on 
kirche Square, following a tradi 
begun in the fifteenth century. 7 
July 10 and each Sundaya 
September 11 (Interlaken). © 
presentations of Schiller’s 
Tell. : 
July 17 and each Sunday of 
until September 11 (Altdorf), 
formances of William Tell x® 
Playhouse near the homes of Tella 
Gessler, the Austrian bailiff. 
July 24-August 9 (Dornach). 
festival plays of various centurits§ 
the Goetheanum. } Be 
August 1 (Throughout the 
Celebration of Swiss independ 
Performance of an old Uri play 
William ‘vell on the Abbey Square 
the ancient pilgrim city of Einsie 
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The Gay, Gaudy, 
Undaunted Days of the 


American Theatre 


108 of 
| 
= 
MUsic » bad 


ze: )NE MAN 


= TIME 


SpE ADVENTURES OF H. WATKINS 
| STROLLING PLAYER 
FROM HIS JOURNAL: 1845-1863 


By MAUD and 
TIS SKINNER 


\ priceless record of trouping in 
many centers, supplemented by the 
pointed comment of Otis Skinner. 


Illus., $2.50 


* 
UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 


THIS: 
SALZBURG 





By COUNT FERDINAND =.) 


CZERNIN 


A gay introduction to the gayest 
place in the world! With imperti- 
nent pictures by Count ugen 
Ledebur. Qnd Printing. At all 
bookstores $1.75 


GREYSTONE PRESS 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 














Theatre Books for the Young 











Trouper Most of the Game Lady Precious Stream 
i ill 
. THE LITTLE CLAY CART Spring Tide The Far OF Hills A Cavalcade of Players, 
Tel Stege directions and production notes. — f tl 1938 S I as Playwrights and Producers 
‘ 38 : > 
auaaed, $1.50 pict cap pene re Beautifully IMustrated $3.50 
KAI KHOSRU, and Other Plays for Children our Complete Catalogue of Plays DeLuxe Autographed Edition §7.50 
by Dorothy Coit 
wer _— end production notes. AMI EL RENCH Theatre Arts, Inc., 40 E. 49 St., N. ¥. 
ustrated. $1.50 te Y KF 
4 ~ - enclosed ta o copies o “ . 
BEHIND THE MAGIC CURTAIN P= 1 lies for pt { Encore 
Pleys and scenarios compiled for the Neighbor- - . = 2 2 ‘ ame 
hood Playhouse. Illustrated. $150 25 West 45th Street, New York tae 
Published by W 7 St t A le. City State 
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Just Released 


For Colleges and Little Theatres 
in Certain Territories 


Noel Coward's 


TONIGHT AT 8:30 


Nine one-act plays to furnish three 
evenings of smart showmanship and 
clever contrast. They may also be done 
singly or in such groupings as the pro- 
ducing unit wishes. 

That playwright Mr. Coward has 
succeeded in restoring the one-act play 
to its legitimate professional dignity is 
attested to by the critics’ and audiences’ 
lusty laughter in London, New York, 
Boston and Chicago. 

Samuel French now proudly offers the 
nine one-act plays to Little Theatres 
and Colleges in certain territories. For 
information regarding their availability 
and royalty, direct inquiries to us, giving 
titles of plays under consideration, 
number of performances, etc. 


TONIGHT AT 8:30 
Produced in New York as three full 
evenings with the following groupings: 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 
THE ASTONISHED HEART 
RED PEPPERS 
WE WERE DANCING 
FUMED OAK 
SHADOW PLAY 
WAYS AND MEANS 
STILL LIFE 
FAMILY ALBUM 


Nine Plays-One Volume-Price $2.75 


Do not meke eny arrangement for the presenta 
tion of any of these plays without first securing 
permission and terms in writing. 


Recent Releases 


Time and the Conways George and Margaret 
French Without Teers Reflected Glory 
Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse Love From a Stranger 
Sweet Aloes Abie’s Irish Rose 

Miss Quis Black Limelight 
Johnny Johnson Night Must Fall 

200 Were Chosen Pride and Prejudice 
Russet Mantle Flowers of the Forest 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


SOUND RECORDING FOR FILMS 
W. F. Elliott $3.50 


|, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Leslie Hotson 3.00 


J. M. BARRIE 
James A. Roy 


SHAKESPEARE PLAYS — a commentary 
M. R. Ridley 


THE BOY DAVID (Enslish edition) 
J. M. Barrie 


ROBERT'S WIFE 
St. John Ervine 


THE SILENT KNIGHT 
Humbert Wolfe 


COMPLETE PLAYS OF GILBERTTa 
SULLIVAN 
lilus. from D’Oyly Carte Productions 


SOPHOCLES’ ELECTRA 
Adapt. Francis Fergusson 
aveilable at .75 
GEORGE AND MARGARET Savory 
SPRING TIDE Billem & Priestley 
THE FIRST LEGION Levery 
BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM Kelly 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 











Important to Every Filmite! 
>» FILM FILE « 


New Complete Catalogue Covering 
CINEMA + PHOTOGRAPHY + RADIO 
On Request 
Other Catalogues on THEATRE in All Branches 
ART and FIRST EDITIONS 


GOTHAM BOOK MART 


51 West 47 Street New York 

















DANIEL FROHMAN’ S$ 
new book about the theatre 
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MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 
Ogunquit, Maine 
Twelfth Season — Ten Weeks 
JULY and AUGUST 


Junior Members are accepted at the Colony for 
Yelling in all apy’ of the technique of the 
ST , SCREEN and RADIO. Junior Members 
have their own theatre 4 which public perform- 
ances are given regularly. If in these appeerances 
they manitest sufficient talent and training te 
justify it they ere invited to pley with the Profes- 
sional Acting Compeny at the OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE. 


Prospectus of the work may be obtained from 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. 








See for 


GLOUCESTER | 
Yourself 


SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 

19th Season 

July 2 — August 27 
ACTING = MENSENDIECK » PRODUCTION 

and related courses 
Two companies 
Weekly Public Performances 

INTENSIVE COURSE IN CHORAL SPEAKING 

August 28 to September 4 
For circular address 
F. M. Evans and F. D. Cunningham 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 





Attractions current in New York, a list 

of those that have closed since the last 

recording and some to look forward to 
| (dates indefinite). The opening dates 
| appear in parentheses after the title. 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033 .) 
drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 








well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producers: 





peice Kirkland and Grisman. 

ABNASSETT THEATRE COLONY YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 
14, 1936 .) by George S. Kaufman 

Lake Nabnassett Westford, Mass. and Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 

are a With Henry Travers and Josephine Hull. 

coda page | BROTHER RAT (Dec. 16——.) by John 
Monks, Jr., and Fred Finklehoffe. Pro- 
ducer: George Abbott. 

THE WOMEN (Dec. 26——.) by Clare 
Boothe. Producer: Max Gordon. Directed 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill- 
more and Ilka Chase. 

ROOM SERVICE (May 19, 1937) by John 
Murray and Allen Boretz. Producer and 
director: George Abbott. 

THE STAR-WAGON (Sept. 29) by Max- 
Add —— Regi well Anderson. Produced and directed 
Sortie. eagpamnelaal by Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo 
NABNASSETT THEATRE COLONY Mielziner. With Burgess Meredith, Lillian 
70 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Gish, Mildred Natwick and _ Russell 

Collins. 


John Ferguson 
Managing Director 


The “Aristocrat” of Summer Theatres 


Offers: (1) Practical Professional training in 
advanced modern theatre for teachers, 
directors, actors, technicians. 

(2) Student actors appear before regular 
audiences and talent scouts. 

(3) Two theatres — 
perimental. 

(4) Free golf, tennis, bathing, boating, bowling, 
and other sports. 

Something new! A combined course of com- 
munity drama and practical professional 
training. weeks in New York under 
direction of Nina B. Lamkin, author and 
national community drama authority 
and 4 weeks in Nabnassett 


REGISTER NOW Write for Booklet 


Professional and Ex 








SUSAN AND GOD (Oct. 7) comedy by 
Rachel Crothers. Producer: John Golden. 
With Gertrude Lawrence, Paul McGrath 
and Nancy Kelly. 


I'D RATHER BE RIGHT (Nov. 2) musical 

comedy by George S. Kaufman and Moss 

and Hart. Songs by Rodgers and Hart. Pro- 

‘ ; «< ducer: Sam H. Harris. Setting by Donald 

THEATRE CHOOL Oenslager. With George M. Cohan, Taylor 
Holmes and Bijou Fernandez. 


GOLDEN BOY (Nov. 4) by Clifford Odets. 
Producer: Group Theatre. Settings by 
Mordecai Gorelik. With Frances Farmer, 
Luther Adler, Jules Garfield and Morris 
Carnovsky. 

@ Practica! experience, Professional Directors JULIUS CAESAR (Nov. 11) Shakespeare's 

fe nga play with this fomous history in modern dress. Producers: 

Write for book! Welles and Houseman. Settings by 
© Wine fer Soolies A Samuel Leve. Music by Blitzstein. With 


tvoryton me gay — George Coulouris and Orson Welles. 
: (Continued on second following page) 


IVORY TON 


SLEMMER PLAYIOUS! 


@ Students have their own theatre and stock 
company 











PLYMOUTH 
PLAYHOU 


MILFORD, CONN. 


offers an attractive summer 
the theatre student 


Courses: Acting Technique, 


tion, Voice Production 
Movement, Make- -Up and 
tume, Preparation forR 
Stage- ‘Craft, Play Directing, 


Features: Performances 
when warranted with 
professional company, 


Student productions of 
scripts in the Playhouse. 


Splendid facilities fog 
all summer sports. 


—TEN WEEKS— | 
June 27 — September } 
Enrollment Limited 


For prospectus address; 


Connecticut Players, In 
MILFORD, CONN, 


SUMMER SES 


bs 











SCHOOL OF THE THEM 
June 27 to August 6 


This summer the Pasadena Playhouse 
six weeks’ intensive training in the 
arts ... with special courses in acting, 
production, playwriting. Enrollment # 
teachers, directors, staff Tepresentatives 
Theatre groups and college graduates 
interested in dramatic work. This year's 
the $600 000 theatrical plant of * ‘America 
prolific play producing organization” 
about a Play Series to be present ted bys 
. with opportunity to develop your 


interests in stage and radio technique, #& 


as through unique adventures in im 
Summer Session training and Playhous# 
give fresh viewpoints on professional 
and new inspiration for work of the ye@ 
Fourth Annual Midsummer Drama F 
concurrently with Summer Session. 
eral Manager for details. 
GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


PASADENA PI PLAYH 


as Le 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 








DRAMA 
RADIO 


BALLET 


Dorothy Stickney 


ildred Natwick 
_ Mary Morris 





Edith Barrett 


PRIVATE BEACH 


MAX FLOWERS, M.F.A. Yale School of Drama — Director of Drama, 
ISAAC BENESCH, Assistant to Donald Ocenslager, New York City; 


GEORGE MARSHALL DURANTE, Director of School of Radio T. 
TECHNIQUE in charge of individual instruction in radio technique in a fully equipped studio. 


BALLET CARAVAN supervising Ballet instruction, under direction of ERICK HAWKINS, member of the Company. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Visiting Artists Have Been 
Russell Collins 
Rex O'Malley 


(Longer by arrang 


Erin O'Brien Moore 
Anne Mason 


TUITION And LIVING $265 COMPLETE — JULY 7 To AUGUST 18, 1938 


THEATRE ™,, SEA DRAMA SCHOOL 


Matunuck, Rhode Island 


Williams College. 
and Assisting Faculty from Yale School! of Drama. 


echnique, R.K.O. Building, Radio City, New York, 


Jessie Royce Landis 


Selena Royle 
Rose Hobart 


nt 
Write for Catalog: 34 Edgehill Road, New Haven, Conn. Tel. New Haven 6-8364. New York City Headquarters: Hotel Biltmore (by appointment) 








We have PROVED for 26 YEARS that 


YOU WIN 3 WAYS 


BY ATTENDING 


Phidelah Rice School 


of the Spoken Word and Theatre Workshop 
Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Isiend, Mass. 
= June, July and August 
1. FUN . . . Life ine Thestre Community—Sports: 
Horseback Riding, Swimming, Boating, etc. 


2. CULTURE .. . Beautiful Voice and Speech, 
Grece of Body, Intimete acquaintance with 
Greet Litereture. 

3. PROFESSIONAL SUCCESS 
Your Telent and Industry plus Our Treining 
and Unique Acting Opportunities insure your 
Success in the Theatre. 


Address, until May 15, Mr. PHIDELAH RICE 
Camegie Hall, Cleveland, Onio 








Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath 


and 


Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, London 
SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1938 


EASTER: April 14th to April 24th — LONDON. 


Newent 15th to August 29th BATH. Septem: 
wgust to August _ ‘ 

ber 2nd to September 11th — LONDON. 
Unrivelled opportunities for acting and study in 
actual Theatres and historic Pump Rooms of Beth 
under famous professional producers. Public per- 
formances of Classic and Modern Plays given by 
members in Everyman Theetre, London, and Little 
Theatre and Open-Air Theatre, Beth. Final per- 
formances of Festival Plays in London. Motor tours 
to Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury Abbey, Salisbury 
Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful West Country 
centre. Inclusive Course Fee per session, Three 
pounds fifteen shillings. Accommodation provided 
in historical 18th-century mension, if desired 

Hon. Sec. 





LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE 
BATH ENGLAND 














nO HEAT 


Practical, Academic and Tech- 
nical Training for the Stage, 
the Supervision of 


VIOLA ROACHE 


Fencing instructions 
by George Santelli 
“an 
Courses begin July 5th 
For Information write Robert F. Cutler, 
Managing, Director, County Theatre, 
uffern, N. 

Subscribe to Plays of Sixth Season: Ten Weeks 
Beginning Monday, June 27th — Save up to 25% 


—For subscription rates write to Box Office, 
County Theatre, Sufem, N.Y. 








When 








CAPE COD 


Pp / avers 


A PROFESSIONAL 
SUMMER STOCK COMPANY 


At Cape Cod Canal 


SAGAMORE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ten apprentices will be accepted 
for July and August to play 
parts with the regular company 
and to work in all phases of 
theatre. 


An unusual opportunity to gain 
practical professional experience 
which only a small group can 
give you. 


A charming atmosphere on old 
Cape Cod, with all sorts of 
recreational facilities. 


Ten plays will be given, includ- 
ing two try-outs for possible 
Broadway production in the 


fall. 


Supplementing weekly perform- 
ances will be seminars on make- 
up, acting, designing, voice and 
diction. 

Only those having a sincere 
interest in theatre and talent 
will be considered. Catalogue on 


request. 


Address, Business Manager 


CAPE COD PLAYERS 


Emprre THEATRE BUILDING 


Suite 30-31 New Yor«k 





THE BARN 
PLAYHOUSE 


Near Lake Sunapee 


NEW LONDON 
N. H. 


Sixth Season — July 1st to Sept. Sth 


THE New LONDON PLAYERS 
of New Hampshire 


Affiliated Student Group 
Accredited by the Curry School of Boston 
Each student guaranteed at least three playing parts 
Directors: Josephine E. Holmes 

Dorothy A. Cleverie 
251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
New York Representative: Nency Cushman 
117 W. 58 St, N.Y. C. Circle 6-1610 

















BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
WILLIAM MILES, Director 


Announces Eleventh Season 


and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


Training in acting through class- 
work, individual instruction, stu- 
dent productions, and study of 
the work of a distinguished acting 
company. Nine weeks beginning 
June 97. 


Visiting Stars of Recent Seasons 


Edith Barrett Ina Claire 

Ethel Barrymore Ruth Gordon 

Henry Hull Alexander Kirkland 
Blanche Yurke 


For information regarding acceptance: 
F. Theodore Cloak, Director 
Berkshire Playhouse Drama School 
Stockbridge, Mass. 












writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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Managing Director 





Warman Skinner. 


LITTLE THEATRE 


WHARF THEATRE. 


PROVINCETOWN 


MASS. 


NEIL McFEE SKINNER 


JEAN PAUL KING 
Associate Manager 





Do you want the finest available training for the stage, screen and radio? 
Do you want actual experience with a professional company? 


Each year the PROVINCETOWN PLAYERS accept a limited number of apprentice 
members to study and work with them in the famous theatre and art colony at the tip-end 
of Cape Cod. Outstanding speech work with Margaret Prendergast McLean and Edith 


NOTE: This is the only summer theatre group in Provincetown 


For information write to Neil McFee Skinner 


240 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 








The Farragut Players 


(Dorothy Crane, Berilla Kerr, Donald Towers, 


Co-managers) 


Rye Beach, New Hampshire 


Are now receiving 
applications for their 
APPRENTICE GRouP 
for the 1938 
season of Summer Stock 


For information: 
DONALD R. TOWERS 


Lawrenceville, N. J. 

















The Cape Playhouse 
DENNIS 


Cape Cod Massachusetis 
announces the opening of a 
School of the Theatre 


for the summer season of 1938 


This School will be developed along 
unique but sound lines. Full plans 
will be announced in April. 


For information, address Director, 
The Cape Playhouse Theatre School, 
67 West 44 St., New York City. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 3—-0620. 
































PLAYERS 


in Wisconsin's North Woods 
on the shores of Green Bay 
FOURTH SEASON 


The colony offers unusual advantages to an apprentice 


group. 


@ Actual experience with professional cast in the Wharf 


Theatre and the Theatre in a Garden. 
@ Participation in every phase of theatre work. 
Music Dancing Sports 
8 weeks: July 5-August 29 
For catalogue address 


CAROLINE B. FISHER 
P.O. Box 509, Hollywood, California 














PERRY -MANSFIELD 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


Intensive 2 months’ course in acting, directing, 
staging. Emphasis on improvisation and body 
movement. Dance under direction of DORIS 
HUMPHREY. Fully equipped stage and 
workshop. Classes and rehearsals 8:30 a.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. five days a week. Write for 
schedule of plays produced. 








High, cool, mountain country, ideal for 
vacation, study. Riding, swimming, 
tennis, trips to Utah and New Mexico. 
Booklet announcing 1938 staff 
upon request 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Until June 1, 26 Oxford Road, Larchmont, N. Y_ 


—_—- 




















The PENINSULA | 


Summer Theatre Colony | 


"PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 






in its 

FOURTH ANNUAL 
MIDSUMMER 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


\ June 27 to August 13 


Again...for the fourth time...the internationally famed 
Pasadena Community Playhouse presents its annual 
Midsummer Drama Festival. This year, beginning June 
27, we offer ‘‘A Cycle of Man and Civilization” ina series 
of seven plays from the pen of the great Irish wit and 
satirist, 
Arms and the Man, Major Barbara, Heartbreak House, 
On the Rocks, and the three parts of Back to Methuselah. 
Plan your Southern California vacation to include this in- 
teresting dramatic series. Write for folder of festival facts. 
GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
*General Manager 


LAYHOUSE 
"33 SO. EL MOLINO AVE, PASADENA, CALIF 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


eorge Bernard Shaw. The plays included are 


See for Yourself, contin 

|}OF MICE AND MEN (Nop, 
Steinbeck’s dramatization of 
Producer: Sam H. Harris, p; 
George S. Kaufman. Settings hal 
Oenslager. With Wallace Ford § 
Crawford and Claire Luce. ~ 

HOORAY FOR WHAT! (Dec. 1) 
satire by E. Harburg, Howard 
and Russel Crouse. Producer: 
bert. Direction and settings by 
Minnelli. With Ed Wynn. 


PINS AND NEEDLES (Dee. 


a os 


25) 









with music and lyrics by Harold | gm SI 
Sketches by Arent, Blitzstein, al | 


and Friedman. Producer: Labor Stag 
THREE WALTZES (Dee. 25) 







music arranged by Oscar Strays fam S( 
by Clare Kummer. Producer: J 

bert. Settings by Watson Barratt, § 
Kitty Carlisle and Glenn Anders, * \\ 


A DOLL’S HOUSE (Dec. 27) the] ; 
revised by Thornton Wilder, 
and directed by Jed Harris, Settig™ 
Donald Oenslager. With Ruth Coy 


Kent Smith, Paul Lukas and Sami 


THE SHOEMAKER'S HOLIDAY 
1938) Dekker’s Elizabethan Ee 
Producers: Welles and Houseman, § 
by A. Lehman Engel. With Wig 
Kane, Hiram Sherman, Marian Wap 
Manley and Vincent Price. 


THE CRADLE WILL ROCK (@ 
operetta by Marc Blitzstein. 
Welles and Houseman. With Olive® 
ton, John Adair and Howard da Siy 


BACHELOR BORN (Jan. 25) a 
by lan Hay. Producer: Lee Sim 
Directed by Frederick Leister 
Peggy Simpson and Frederick Leis’ 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE (J 
Irish drama by Paul Vincent 
Producer: Eddie Dowling. Direct 
Peter Godfrey. Settings by David Ty 
man. With Sir Cedric Hardwick§ 
Allgood and Julie Haydon. : 


: 
ON BORROWED TIME (Feb. 3) ft 
adapted by Paul Osborn from Lawn 
Watkin’s novel. Producer: Dwight® 
Wiman. Directed by Joshua Logaay 
tings by Jo Mielziner. With & 
Digges, Dorothy Stickney, Frank@ 
and Peter Holden. 
OUR TOWN (Feb. 4) by Thornton 


Produced and directed by Jed te 
With Frank Craven and Evelyn Va@ 


ONCE IS ENOUGH (Feb. 15) coma 


Frederick Lonsdale. Producer 
Miller. Directed by Mr. Lonsdale 
Mr. Miller. With Ina Claire, Hugit 


liams and Viola Keats. 


—COLUMBIA COLLEG 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA — 
48 years national recognition 


RADIO 
¢DRAMA 


Professional and acedemic training by largesttl Fa 


of authorities in Redio and Theetre, Teaching ; 
Acting, Directing, Stage, Redio Announcitt | 


Redio Script Writing. 
Students may enter eny time < 
Centrally located in downtown Chicege 3 
Catalog on request ; 
Address Dept. 20, 410 S. Michigan Blvd 
° Fine Arts Building, Chicago Ee 
_ 
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‘INE =. b C 

? dines Producer: Theatre Guild. With 
Claudia Morgan and Leslie Banks. 

HO’S WHO (Feb. 28) satirical revue. 
" Producers: Elsa Maxwell and Leonard 
Sillman. Settings by Mercedes. With 
Lotte Goslar and Imogene Coca. 


THE HILL BETWEEN (Mar. 117) by Lula 
Vollmer. Producer: Robert Porterfield. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


ee THAW (Mar. 21) comedy by 


Clare Kummer. Producer: Max Gordon. | 
Directed by Arthur Hopkins. Settings by | 





Barratt) = Dunning. With Onslow Stevens. 


ders. 7 WHITEOAKS (Mar. 23) dramatization by | ~ 





Mazo de la Roche of her novel. Producer: 
Anglo American Productions. With Ste- | 
phen Haggard and Ethel Barrymore. 


Coy rHE SEA GULL (Mar. 28) revival of 
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Chekhov play. Producer: Theatre Guild. | 
Directed by Robert Milton. Settings by 
Robert Edmond Jones. With Alfred Lunt, 
Lvnn Fontanne and Margaret Webster. 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL (A r. 78) musi- 
cal version by Rodgers and Hart of a 
comedy by Vacsary. Producer: Dwight 
Deere Wiman. Directed by Joshua Logan. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Dennis 
King and Vera Zorina. 


THE DUCHESS OF MALFI (Apr. 78) by 
John Webster. Producers: Welles and 
Houseman. Settings by Pavel Tchelitcheff. 
With Vincent Price and Aline MacMahon. 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL (April) adapta- 
tion by Jacques Deval from the Hun- 
garian of Egyed and Szekely. Producers: 
Phillips and Barratt. With Else Argall. 


CLOSED 


RoosTY (Feb. 14-19) 

HOW TO GET TOUGH ABOUT IT (Feb. 8-26) 

FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE (Nov. 17, 1037- 
Mar. 5, 1938) 

JOURNEYMAN (Jan. 31—Mar. 5) 

MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL (Feb. 16—Mar. 5) 

CENSORED (Feb. 26—Mar. 5) 

SAVE ME THE WALTZ (Feb. 28~Mar. 5) 

THERE'S ALWAYS A BREEZE (Mar. 2-5) 

AMPHITRYON 38 (Nov. 1, 1037—Mar. 12, 1938) 

BETWEEN THE DEVIL (Dec. 22, 1037-—Mar. 
12, 1936 

CASEY JONES (Feb. 19—Mar. 12 

MANY MANSIONS (Oct. 27—March 12) 

1AM MY YOUTH (Mar. 7—March 12) 

EMPRESS OF DESTINY (Mar. o—Mar. 12) 

\LL THAT GLITTERS (Jan. 19—Mar. 19) 





Learnthe PRODUCTION ANGLE 
from actual Road experience 


TRAVEL THROUGH THE SUMMER WITH A 


WANDERING TROUPE 
OF PUPPETEERS 


E. PERCIVAL WETZEL takes his EL 
CLUB TITERERO MARIONETTES 
for a 3000-mile Tour through the scenic 
Ae se ot California. Playing Fiestas, 
‘airs, Carnivals, Rodeos. Live with a 
TENT SHOW. Tuition, 7 ransportation, 
Board, Lodging: $25 per week. For circu- 
tar address Director of the Summer Tour. 


EL CLus TireRERO SCHOOL OF PUPPETRY 











10952-8 Barman Avenue Culver City, California 
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Donald Oenslager. With Roland Young. | 
SCHOOLHOUSE ON THE LOT (Mar. 22) | x 

by Fields and Chodorov. Producer: Philip | yy 
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OF CHOICE (Feb. 21) by S. My | eI IE Te RH EI IE HEH BE HIE Be BE Be PE BIE Be HE 


GLADYS HIGHT School of Dancing 
offers Annual 1938 TOUR OF EUROPE 


Open to all interested in Travel 


Two Monrtus Atut-Expense Tour 


Includes Teachers’ Course, 


Lessons in Paris, London. French Line, Chicago Travel Headquarters 


Write for information 159 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











> 


> 





THE SHAKESPEARE 
FORTNIGHT HOSTELRY 
Stratford-on-Avon, England 


“To give the theatre-minded traveller 
creative instruction and social recreation 
during the festival season. 


FOUR SESSIONS 


July 5 to July 18 July 19 to August 1 
August 2 to August 15 August 16 to August 29 


Unusual opportunity to study under and 
confer with outstanding professional 
English actors and directors while living 
in delightful atmosphere, and to see 


whole repertoire of the Memorial 
Theatre. 
Be at home in Stratford 
SPONSORS 


Mr. John Mason Brown, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
Miss Joyce Carey, Mme. Alma Clayburgh, Mr 
Charles Coburn, Miss Consuelo de Reyes, Sir 
Archibald Flower, Professor Albert Gilmer, Pro- 
fessor Glenn Hughes, Sir Barry Jackson, Mr. Elmer 
Kenyon, Miss Eva LeGallienne, Dr. B. Rowland 
Lewis, Miss Josephine MacLeod, Mr. Burns Man- 
tle, Miss Edith Wynne Matthison, Mrs. Semuel 
Newton, Mr. B. Iden Payne, Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps, Mrs. Leland Powers, Mr. and Mrs. Phideleh 
Rice, Mr. Otis Skinner, Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Mr. Arleigh B. Williamson, Mr. Alexander Wyck- 
of, Miss |. A. R. Wylie 


LIMITED REGISTRATION 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE B 


FANNY BRADSHAW 











THE 
SOVIET UNION 


and its 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


A group tour 
under leadership of 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


author of **Moscow Rehearsals” 
7 


London, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Helsingfors. Then a 
month in the Soviet Union 
— Leningrad, Moscow, Ros- 
tov, the Caucasus, Soviet 
Armenia, Black Sea and Cri- 
mea, Kiev. 

The richly varied forms of the 
Russian theatre will be viewed 
— sophisticated drama and 
comedy, folk theatre, opera, 
ballet, folk dancing, ete. — 
wherever they can be found. 


Sailing June 8. Back July 31. 
* 


For itinerary, program, rates, address: 


‘% 
THE O ROAD 
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136 East 67th Street aap 8 W. 40th ST. 
New York, N. Y. : NEW YORE 
Regent 4-3226 Cooperating with Intourist 














Intensive Summer Course in 
Dance Technique 
and Composition 
June 6 through July 2 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
LOUIS HORST 


For information address : 


Secretary 
Martha Graham Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








school of dancing 


concentrated courses 
june 
midsummer 
september 


hanya holm group 


concerts — demonstrations 


1938-39 new booking 





hanya holm studio 


@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 


When writing to advertisers picase mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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Greatest VACATION VALUE EVER OFFER 


43s L, 


















oneee =i ALCIERS 







CASABLANCA 
ALGERIA 


MOROCCO 











TRIPOLI 








LIBYA 


‘3] DAYS OF SUNSHINE 
NIGHTS OF GLAMOR 


TO ITALY-AFRICA-MEDITERRANEAN 


SAILING ON S.S. ROMA-—ITALIAN LINE—APRIL 22,1938 


IT’S NO IDLE BOAST! This Mediterranean Tour is one of the 
GREATEST VACATION VALUES EVER OFFERED! $10.33 per day isall 
you pay for 31 days—$320 MINIMUM TOURIST RATE— taxes extra. 
Just think of it! 31 days and nights of complete relaxation, of good food 
and wines, of fun and frolic, of seeing new countries by land and by 
sea, .of participating in special banquets, receptions, amusements, sight 


seeing, ALL AT NO EXTRA COST. 


The beautiful S.S. Roma of the ITALIAN LINE has been especially de 
signed and built for Mediterranean service. The Lido Deck—in each 
class—of the ROMA is famous for its beautiful outdoor salt water swimming pool, its tennis 
court, gymnasium and many other features to suit one’s individual idea of enjoyment. 


Note the many interesting ports of call, among them the most famous in the world. Visits to 
Casablanca, Gibraltar, Algiers, Sicily, Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Turin, Genoa 
and Villefranche! Here is a tour which offers EVERYTHING! A luxurious ship, the finest of 
food and wines, planned entertainment and sightseeing both pleasurable and EDUCA- 
TIONAL, the company of congenial passengers and extremely moderate ALL-INCLUSIVE 
RATES of from $320 tourist and from $440 first class (except taxes). 


See your local travel agent; and for descriptive 32-page booklet (free) describing 
the complete itinerary, the sightseeing and other special events and rates, write to 


FOREIGN TRADE AND EXPOSITION TOURS, INC. 18 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 


THEATRE ™,, SEA DRAMA SCHOOL 


Matunuck, Rhode Island 


ERS, M.F.A. Yale Sch ihe pa Bese 
MAX FLOWERS, M.F.A. Yale School of Drama — Director of Drama, Willi College. 
DRAMA ISAAC BENESCH, Assistant to Donald Ocenslager, New York City, onth Acting Fecadty from Yale School of Drama. 


GEORGE MARSHALL DURANTE, Director of School of Radio Technique, R.K.O. Building, Radio Ci 
RPINIQUE in charge of individual instruction in radio technique in a fully equienall aaa uilding, Radio City, New York, 


BALLET BALLET CARAVAN supervising Ballet instruction, under direction of ERICK HAWKINS, member of the Company. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Ww Dorothy Stick Russell C. ihn . E oO B M es nd 
ed Natwick orothy Stickney ussell Collins rin O'Brien Moore Jessie Royce Landi | 
Milde a Mary Morris Edith Barrett Rex O'Malley Anne Mason sie Hobart on 


TUITION and LIVING $265 COMPLETE — JULY 7 to AUGUST 18, 1938 


(Longer by arrangeme 


nt 
Write for Catalog: 34 Edgehill Road, New Haven, Conn. Tel. New Haven 6-8364. New York City Headquarters: Hotel Biltmore (by appointment) 


“= A Summer Theatre School 


in the Heart of New York's V acationland! 
NORMAN BRACE, Director, Announces AN INTENSIVE CO-ED 














| FEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 









23rd Year 
Summer Session in SUMMER COURSE IN DRAMATIC ARTS 
New York City for TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, STUDENTS at 
BRIARCLIFF LODGE 
July 11 — August 19 Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. (Only One Hour from New York City ) 
a July 7 to August 19. Registration Now. 
INTENSIVE COURSE Aizo instruction in Speech, Ars nd all Spars, Vacation Adventeges 
in ACTING Catalogue “A” will be forwarded on Request 


THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
















@ Directing 





@ Producing 605 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. COlumbus 5-8900 
; a a 
@ Stagecraft bY, —_—S—SS=—_- ———SS_ 





®@ Teaching 
@ Speech 
®@ Radio Technique 
* 
Separate Children’s Department 











CUNY HAT 


Practical, Acedemic and Tech- 
nical Training for the Stege 
under the Supervision of 


VIOLA ROACHE 


Fencing instruction by 
GEORGE SANTELLI 
on 


Courses begin July 5th 
For Information write Robert F. Cutler, 
Managing Director, County Theatre, 
Suffern, 
Subscribe to Plays a Se Seem Ten Weeks 
ae Sebnrpton a bee One, Just released for 


co THEATRE, SUFFERN, N. Y. . 
non-professional use 


— HAVING WONDERFUL 
TIME 
CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO Comedy by Arthur Kober 


Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England ; ie 
under the direction of END OF SUMMER 


Play in 3 Acts by 
MICHAEL CHEKHOV 
Formerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Theetre S. N. Behrman 
Professional theatre training offered under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Chekhov. Qualifying students —_ or er -_ ogue 
will he accepted at end ot three year course in ree on application 


t d A i . . > 
a ee Hed —_ ep Se Dramatists Play Service 
or further information, @ 'y to 


Chekhov Theatre Studio 6 E. 39th St., New York City 


c/o Mme. Tamera Daykarhanove, 29 West 56th Street, New York 


DRAMATISTS 
PLay SERVICE, INC. 


STABLISHED by members of the Dram- 
E atists Guild of the Authors’ League 
of America. 


Complete Radio Equipment 


Public Performances in 
Little Theatre, Rockefeller Center 


Write for Catalogue T 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Executive Director 
BARRETT H. CLARK 
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OUMMER sESaION 








SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


June 27 to August 6 


This summer the Pasadena Playhouse will offer 


six weeks’ intensive training in the dramatic | 


arts ... with special courses in acting, directing, 


production, playwriting. Enrollment is limited to | 


teachers, directors, staff representatives of Little 


Theatre D pane and college graduates keenly | 


intereste 
the $600,000 theatrical plant of ‘‘America’s most 
prolific play producing organization’’ revolves 
about a Play Series to be presented by students 

. with opportunity to develop your specialized 
interests in stage and radio technique, as well 


in dramatic work. This year’s work in | 


as through unique adventures in improvisation. | 
Summer Session training and Playhouse contacts | 
give fresh viewpoints on professional problems | 


and new inspiration for work of the year ahead. 
Fourth Annual Midsummer Drama Festival runs 
concurrently with Summer Session. Write Gen- 
eral Manager for details. 
GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
3350 A Moluno bie Vaballona Ci 








MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Ogunquit, Maine 
Twelfth Season — Ten Weeks 
JULY and AUGUST 


Junior Members are accepted at the Colony for 
training in all branches of the technique of the 

T E SCREEN and RADIO. Junior Members 
have their own theatre in which public perform- 
ances are given regularly. If in these appearances 
they manifest sulliciont talent and training to 
justify it they are invited to pley with the Profes- 
sional Acting Company at the OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE. 


Prospectus of the work may be obtained from 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. 








GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 

19th Season 

July 2 — August 27 
ACTING » MENSENDIECK » PRODUCTION 

and related courses 

Two companies 
Weekly Public Performances 

INTENSIVE COURSE IN CHORAL SPEAKING 

August 29 to September 5 
For circular address 
F. M, Evans and F. D. Cunningham 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 











THE BEACH 


PLAYHOUSE 





A Summer Theatre at Cape Cod 
Canal 


SAGAMORE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers an Unusual Opportunity for 

Sincere Beginners to Work Inten- 

sively in the Professional Theatre: 

Mornings: Classes in Acting, Make- 
up, Stage Diction, Design. 

Afternoons: Rehearsals under Pro- 
fessional Direction. 

Evenings: Appearances before dis- 
criminating paid audiences, talent 
scouts, producers, agents. 

**‘Between-Times’’: Swimming and 
other recreational activities to 
make for a perfect summer. De- 
lightful atmosphere on picturesque 








BERKSHIR} 
PLAYHOUSH ” Y 


Stockbridge, Mass, 
WILLIAM MILES, Director 


; 
Announces Eleventh Season : / 


and the ; 


APPRENTICE GROW! 


Training in acting through cle) 
work, individual instruction, gy 
dent productions, and study g E 
the work of a distinguished acting 
company. Nine weeks beginning F 
June 27. 


— 

















Cape Cod in the heart of the sum- 
mer theatre region. R 
10 New York Stage successes; 2 new Visiting Stars of Recent Season A. 
plays prior to Broadway production Edith Barrett Ina Claire 
Pe the fall. ‘ ‘ ; Ethel Barrymore Ruth Gordon 
pportunity for a few sincere Aleuendies 
students to earn entire tuition in en w = 
exchange for services around the Gunde Vale k 
theatre ier 
Send for illustrated catalogue, showing For information regarding acceptancy 
date | 
m ae F. Theodore Cloak, Director : 
usiness Manager . : 
THE BEACH PLAYHOUSE Soahive Meyhoune SS 
Sagamore, Cape Cod, Massachusetts Stockbridge, Mass. 
Summer Dance Courses 
Plymouth Playhouse = , 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


offers an attractive summer to the 
theatre student 


COURSES: Acting Technique, Diction, Voice 
Production, Stage Movement, Make-Up and Cos- 
tume, Preparation for Radio, Stage-Craft, Play 
Directing 


FEATURES: Performances when warranted with 
professione! company. 


Students’ productions of new scripts in the Playhouse 
Splendid facilities for all summer sports 
TEN WEEKS: June 27 — September 3 
Enrollment Limited 
For prospectus address: Connecticut Players, inc. 





DORIS — CHARLE 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


June 20 to July 1 Aug. 15 to Ap 


Each course consists of forty hours 
intensive class work in technique, | 
dance form and composition. i 


Tuition — $50 | 
Enrollment limited 


Academy of Alllied Ats 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street New York City 























biifesd, Connestiont SChuyler 4-1216 y 
THE BARN The Farragut Playas 
PLAYHOUSE (Dorothy Crane, Berilla Kerr, Donald Tower, | 
Near Lake Sunapee Co-managers) | 
NEW LONDON Rye Beach, New Hampstia 
N. H. 
[ in Are now receiving 








Sixth Season — July 1st to Sept. 5th 


THE New LONDON PLAYERS 
of New Hampshire 


Affiliated Student Group 
Accredited by the Curry School of Bosten 
Each student guaranteed at least three playing parts 


Directors: Josephine E. Holmes 
Dorothy A. Cleverie 


251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


New York Representative: Nancy Cushman 
117 W. 58 St., N.Y. C. Circle 6-1610 











applications for their 
Apprentice Group 
for the 1938 
season of Summer Stock 


For information: 
DONALD R. TOWERS 


Lawrenceville, N. J. 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


